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More than a 












wanted a refer sanval whi d 
give them the straight dope began stow- 
ing a copy of The Guidebook in their 
gear. 


The Guidebook is still the Marines’ best 
buy. The publishers have just printed a 





supplement containing instruct the 
recently adopted 8-man squad . This 
supplement will be included «with every 






Guidebook purchased 
erneck Bookshop. If have jx 
chased a Guidebdok, a copy of the 
supplement may be purchased from The 
Bookshop. Use the coupon on the last 
page of this magazine. 


book for 











Al Capp — Creator of 
“Lil Abner” 


f as 
Milton Caniff —Creator of 
“Steve Canyon” 


Rube Goldberg — Pulitzer 
Prize Winner 


Harry Haenigsen — Draws 
“Penny” and “Our Bill’ 


Willard Mullin — Champ of 
sports cartoonists 


eo 


a 

i ets i 

Gurney Williams — Cartoon 
Editor of Look Magazine 


Virgil(Vip)Partch-“‘Picasso” 
of panel cartoonists 


Whitney Darrow, Jr.-Sophis- 
ticated advertising cartoons 


Barney Tobey — Cartoon 
covers for top magazines 


oa, 
Dick Cavalli — Creator of 
“Morty Meekle” 


The Famous Artists Schools and America’s Greatest 
Cartoonists Proudly Announce the 








Now You Can Prepare at Home for a Fascinating 
Money-Making Career in Cartooning 


If you like to draw... if a well-pay- 
ing career in cartooning appeals to 
you (either part time or full time) 
... you may now get the training 
you need directly from the Famous 
Artists Schools of Westport, Conn. 
This celebrated art school will teach 
you at home and in your spare time, 
everything you need to know to pre- 
pare for success as a cartoonist. 
The top men in the field have 
created the new Famous Artists 
Cartoon Course. They now can pass 
on to you everything they know 
about cartooning. In fact, studying 
their new course is almost like watch- 
ing them at work. You learn their 
every technique, every trade secret, 
every detail of their studio work. 
Their course uses “‘show-how” in- 
struction to give you complete, prac- 
tical, personal guidance no other art 
school could afford. It contains more 
than four thousand pictures—almost 
all of them drawn especially for this 
course. As a student, you have the 
added advantage of individual advice 
and criticism. Your instructors keep 
watch over your progress, show you 
—wWith actual overlay drawings and 


through long personal letters—how 
to correct and improve your work. 
Your progress should be rapid. In 
the very first lesson you begin to 
draw cartoons. 

Right now, the cartoon field is 
booming. Magazine editors, adver- 
tisers, art buyers, comic book pub- 
lishers and greeting card houses are 
seeking new talent for thousands 
of jobs and free-lance assignments 
waiting to be done. Whether you live 
in a city, small town, even out in the 
country—whether you want to work 
full time or part time, there are doz- 
ens of ways to make good money in 
cartooning. Graduates of this course 
will be first in line for the best 
assignments. So take advantage of 
this premier announcement to find 
out what this remarkable course has 
to offer. 

Our fascinating, illustrated 32- 
page brochure will tell you all about 
this practical new course. It contains 
valuable information on cartoon 
markets and opportunities today 
and advice on entering the cartoon 
field. It costs you nothing. Mail 
coupon today ! 


You could be one of the 
famous cartoonists of tomorrow. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS 


CARTOON COURSE 
Studio 228-N Westport Connecticut 


I want to be one of the first to find 
out all aboutthe new Famous Artists 
Cartoon Course. Please send me, 
without charge or obligation, your 
descriptive 32-page brochure. 
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are THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Two members of the Corps’ missile battalion 
at 29 Palms simulate the firing of a pair of 
Terriers from their safety dugout. The photo is 
by TSgt. Charles Tyler of our West Coast 
Bureau; it will probably be his last cover as a 
Leatherneck staffer, since he is being reassigned 
after a highly successful tour with the magazine. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 

new address at feast FIVE WEEKS 

before the date of the issue with 

which it is to take effect. Address 
LEATHERNECK Magazine 

P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


Send OLD address with new, enclosing if 
possible your address label. The Post 
Office will not forward copies unless you 
forward extra postage. Duplicate copies 
cannot be sent. 
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Edited by MSgt. Francis J. Kulluson 


CHEVRONS ON RAINCOAT 


Dear Sir: 

I have a question in regard to the 
Green Nylon-Rayon M-1950 Enlisted 
Raincoat. There seems to be a difference 
of opinion at each duty station in re- 
gard to the wearing of rank insignia 
and ‘hash marks” on the raincoat. 

Would you please clarify this for us, 
and can the raincoat be worn as part 
of civilian clothing, without the chev- 
rons and “hash marks?” 

SSet. John D. Grossi 
Marine Barracks 
U. S. Naval Activities Italy 
c/o FPO, New York, N. Y. 


@ Permanent Marine Corps Uniform 
Board, said: 

“Paragraphs 49156 and 49162 of the 
Marine Corps Manual prescribe the 
rank insignia and service stripes to be 
worn on the Overcoat, enlisted men’s 
nylon-rayon green. 

“The overcoat nylon-rayon green w/o 
insignia of grade or service stripes may 
be worn with civilian clothing.”—Ed. 


LARGEST COMPANY IN KOREA 


Dear Sir: 

Could you please tell me which was 
the largest rifle company in effective 
strength during the retrograde move- 
ment from the Chosin Reservoir, and 
the number of personnel in this com- 
pany at the time, and to what regiment 
did they belong? 

, lst Sgt. P. A. Mainiero 
“K” Co., 3d Bn. 
Second Marines, 2d MarDiv 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


® Historical Branch, G-3, HQMC, told 
us this: 

“As of 30 November, 1950, the date 
closest to the beginning of the with- 
drawal from Chosin for which complete 
and comparable figures can be obtained, 
the largest infantry company in the Ist 
Marine Division was Company ‘‘D”’, 7th 
Marines, with a total of 11 officers and 
242 enlisted men.’’—Ed. 


SALUTING 


Dear Sir: 

I am led to believe that a person in 
charge of a formation of troops is not 
supposed to salute over the heads of 
his troops, am I correct? 

Recently, it has been brought to my 
attention that Section No. 3, Chap No. 
21, U. S. Naval Regulations, states that 
all persons in the Naval service will 
salute all officers on each occasion, 
whether meeting or passing such officer. 

Is this construed to mean that when 
an officer passes in the rear of a for- 
mation, the man in charge will call the 
troops to attention and salute over their 
heads, if within saluting distance? 

SSgt. John Allen 
Hq. Co., 3d RecIrngBn. 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot 
San Diego 40, Calif. 


@® Training Section, G-3, HQMC, sent 
us these comments: 

“As a general rule most commands 
promulgate local regulations pertaining 
to the circumstances under’ which 
Marines salute if they are instructing or 
being instructed. SSgt. Allen should ad- 
dress his question to his seniors at the 
Recruit Depot to determine local 
policy. 

“It is pointed out that no regulation 
can be written to cover all situations 
which might arise. There is no sub- 
stitute for plain common sense in the 
matter of determining when and where 
to salute. If doubt exists, the salute 
should be rendered.”—Ed. 


QUALIFICATION BADGES 


Dear Sir: 

I enlisted as a private 1644831, 
USMC on 16 November, 1956. On 4 
January, 1957, at Parris Island I quali- 
fied as an Expert Rifleman with a score 
or 221. 

I would like to know whether there 
is any Navy or Marine Corps regula- 
tion stating whether or not I am per- 
mitted to wear this medal at the 
present time. 

I expect to be commissioned as a 2d 
Lt. in the Marine Corps Reserve about 
the third week in March. 

NavCad R. L. Lane, USNR 
Rm. 247, BOQ 662 
Naval Air Station 
Pensacola, Fla. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 











“Pvt. Tinkle, post number six an’ all that jazz!" 
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WEAR YOUR EMBLEM 


Proudly 


14kt SOLID 
0) 
$69.50 


STAINLESS 
STEEL or 
GOLD 
PLATED 
bY 4: Rs] 
also SELF-WINDING 
$39.95 inc. tax 


A 14kt solid gold case and gold filled band. The 
‘full dress look’’ always . Only $69.50 inc. tax 
($115.00 value) : 


14kt Solid Gold Case—The new light look. Only 
$45.50 inc. tax ($90.00 value) 


SS Stainless Steel or GP Gold Plated case ideal 
for year round use. Only $29.50 inc. tax ($67.50 
value) also SW Self-Winding $39.95 inc. tax. 
$75.00 value. 


Custom Designs 
Precision Movements 


Now for the first time ...a watch that reflects 
the true spirit of the USMC Every watch is 
made to order—complete with your name and 
authentic EMBLEM IN COLOR ON THE DIAL 


Vista Watches combine the highest. quality 
materials with exacting workmanship. 
Vista watches are now in use by USMC, 
USAF, ANNAPOLIS, WEST POINT 


e 17 JEWELS ¢ SHOCK-RESISTANT ¢ ANTI- 
MAGNETIC e SWEEP SECOND HAND e 
LIFETIME MAINSPRING e CHOICE OF SS 
OR RGP BAND e UNBREAKABLE CRYSTAL 
CUSTOM PACKAGED INSIGNIA BOX 





VISTA PRECISION INSTRUMENT CORP. 
33 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Check or Money Order Enclosed Send watch shown. 
AC) 8(] Ss () ¢-6P () ¢-sw 
Name 
Address : 
ROMEN sigcevecc ass ; State 


Name on dial 
Print clearly 
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1. In map symbols, a crossed 
pick and sledge hammer indi- 
cates the presence of a_____. 


(a) railway construction 
camp 

(b) mine 

(c) blacksmith shop 


- are recorded on 
maps as dashed parallel lines. 





(a) Secondary roads 
(b) Pipe lines 
(c) Negotiable paths 


3. When reading a photomap, 
it is important that you have the 
shadows of objects falling 


(a) to your left 
(b) to your right 
(c) toward you 


4. In order to help your eyes 
search terrain from an observa- 
tion post at night, you should 
first search the area___—. 


(a) nearest you 

(b) most distant 

(c) providing the least 
light 


5. When a messenger is in 
danger of being captured, he 
immediately_____. 


(a) destroys the message 

(b) buries the message 

(c) hides the message on 
his person 


6. A trained scout knows fresh- 
ly made tracks have sharp edges 
and ordinarily have signs of 
moisture which disappear in 


about ___.___ minutes, 





(a) 15 
(b) 30 
(c) 60 


7. A red light on the back of a 
tank means the tank commander 
wants to 





(a) warn of trouble ahead 

(b) talk to somebody out- 
side 

(c) halt the formation 


8. In order to exploit a break- 
through, as many as ———___ 
men may ride on top of a tank. 


(a) 14 
(b) 20 
(ce) 27 


9. When attacking a_ building 
in mopping up small enemy 
groups, it is preferable to attack 
from the 





(a) front 
{(b) bottom floor up 
(c) top down 


10. At the time of the attack 
on the building, the rifle squad 
ordinarily is divided into two 
neste: the —._.__........ parey, 
consisting of one fire team, and 
the covering party, consisting of 
two fire teams. . 


(a) advance 
(b) contacting 
(c) searching 


See answers on page 94. Score 
10 points for each correct 
answer; 10 to 30 Fair; 40 to 60 
Good; 70 to 80 Excellent; 90 to 
100 Outstanding. 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 3] 


@ Decorations and Medals Branch, 
HQMC, sent us this reply: 

“There are no Marine Corps regula- 
tions governing the wearing of Marine 
Corps marksmanship badges by mem- 
bers of other services. Paragraph 1511 
of the U. S. Navy Uniform Regulations 
lists the Marine Corps Expert Rifleman 
Badge as being authorized for wear by 
Navy personnel. However, it also 
states: if the individual fails to quality 
for a Navy Expert Rifleman’s Badge 
within four years from date of entry 
into the Navy he shall cease to wear 
his badge.” —Ed. 


FILL MOS BILLETS 


Dear Sir: 

I have over 20 years service in the 
Corps and have never written a letter 
to the editor. From the list that I have 
compiled over these years comes this 
very important one. 

A career Marine requests a duty sta- 
tion on his fitness reports for ten (10) 
years then finds that his MOS is not 
used to fill that billet. Why isn’t the 
man notified of this fact? Why doesn’t 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
publish a list of duty stations to which 
Marines in certain occupational fields 
can or cannot go for duty? 

With the above question off to the 
editor of an outstanding mayazine imy 
list can now be destroyed and a new 
one started. 

MSgt. William H. Ewing 
Marine Corps Recruiting Station 
Rm. 346 Post Office Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


@ Enlisted Detail Section and As- 
signment and Classification Branch, 
HQMC, gave these comments: 
“Fitness reports play a most im- 
portant part in a man’s service record 
being the governing factor in his quali- 
fications for promotion. They are also 
used when requests for specific type 
duties are made, but since there are 
approximately 32,000 staff noncommis- 
sioned officers upon whom two fitness 
reports, with three preferences each, are 
submitted annually it would be mani- 
festly impracticable and inappropriate 
to review each one for the indicated 
preferences of duty with the end in 
view of preparing individual answers 
to the man concerning the availability 
of his requested duty station. 
Similarly, in view of the constant 
changes in requirements for various 


MOSs at the many posts and stations 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 7) 
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A Brasso shine is 


__ QUICKER! 
ye om pi 





tor polishing insighia buckles, Aquipnent, ete. 
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Established 1918 


A. M. Bolognese & Sons 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 


FULL DRESS UNIFORMS AND CIVILIAN EVENING CLOTHES A SPE- 

CIALTY. LET US MOUNT YOUR MEDALS AND FILL YOUR INSIGNIA 

AND ORNAMENT NEEDS. 

Summer Service Gabardines 
for immediate delivery: 


Winter Service Uniforms 
for Fall delivery 


Blouse $60 Jacket & Trousers $88 
Trousers $25 Coat & Trousers $99 
Topcoat $85 


Blue and white evening dress uniform with accessories: 2 shirts, 2 collars, 
cummerband, vest, miniature medals, buttons, and white gloves $300.00 
Shirts: Dacron & Cotton $8.50 Dacron & Wool $16.50 
Campaign Hats 
(Add $2 for trans.)/Engraved Swagger Stick} Swords & Accessories 











Officer _ $12.50 $12.95 $35.00 
Enlisted 9.50 | 7.95 55.00 
Engraved Calling Cards with Plate: Officers $12 Wives $8 

CUSTOMER ORDER BLANK von 
PLEASE PRINT — FILL ALL BLANKS 
IN SiGe acces ssas cnc ccunss csscstsaacansten ces GhaccCos ease career Sooo a aed ed ok EDS oa 
PRCLOUGES a csscccccs stccnssasaisceustasasesetaceCasetal aasAeav esti NS sea aw 
DAT ITS Foe! UV EYs (Rae en Ee ee Oe hs ae ee tonne EN Dh 
RBNGGI AN ef ei @ taT LOL Sessarcascscsaacessaetisasicaiaasuiitestestarnsaavaasnenaareraaaseareacae ce 
PIGION Es cssssexesasee Pants Inseam. sss NORBt sszssrsenscscoseenness Cain coaaetsansscstnnac fe 
WWOIENE ccscesasssase WOK csisssessans s PIOCOVD:«cassansanesanres MS 1OVG:, cassarsassissiens 
RY BSE canta sisceoaces NGL Ee eee (outseam) Sho€...........s0see0e 


SHOE REPAIRING, USING O’SULLIVAN AMERICA’S No. 1 HEEL 
(ORTHOPEDIC WORK DONE) 


Any time you are in urgent need of uniform articles, call or wire. 

















her life 
is in her hands 
..and yours 


This wonderful little girl, named Col- 
leen, is a victim of Myasthenia Gravis. 
The pill she holds in her hand is the 
medication that makes the big differ- 
ence of life itself. With it, she’s as 
normal and active at school and play 
as any youngster her age. Without it, 
her affliction could be fatal. 

Myasthenia Gravis, commonly 
called MG, is a centuries old, mysteri- 
ous disease of muscular weakness 
that strikes people of all ages. Most 
frequent symptoms are extreme 
tatigue, drooping eyelids, double 
vision, difficulty in swallowing, weak- 
ness of arms or legs. 

Early diagnosis and treatment are 
essential for anyone afflicted -by MG. 
See your doctor at once! For the MG 
patient, unlike victims of other neuro- 
muscular diseases, there is the bright 
hope of immediate, successful treat- 
ment. Most patients are restored to 
happy and nearly normal lives. 

The cause and cure of MG is not 
known. Medical research to find these 
answers is the goal of The Myasthenia 
Gravis Foundation, a non-profit 
organization. Will you help support 
the work already begun? For count- 
less MG patients, the big difference of 
life itself may be in your hands, too. 


THE MYASTHENIA 
GRAVIS FOUNDATION, INC. 
155 East 23rd St., New York 10, N.Y. 
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Behind the Lines ... 


MSgt. Stewart 


MSgt. Rodgers 





ROM TIME to time, we like to 

acquaint our readers with the 
men who make Leatherneck. MSgt. 
Henry D. Rodgers, from San Diego, 
Calif., is the newest member of 
Leatherneck’s art department, He 
brought his seabag in from MCRD, 
San Diego, where he worked on the 
staff of the Chevron—when his 
normal duty as training aids illustra- 
tor permitted. His 15-year career 
with the Corps has been devoted 
mainly to the graphie field, including 
camouflage work during the Oki- 
nawa campaign. Rodgers was a mem- 
ber of the Sixth Division and made 
the landings on 1 April, 1945, at 
0830, Love Day. 

Like many artists, Rodgers is main- 
ly self-taught, shunning even cor- 
respondence courses. 

While at Tsingtao, China, he filled 
waiis of the Corps’ eniisted iounge, 
with scenes of contemporary Amer- 
ican life. 

Except for his tour at Quantico 
(1948-50) where he worked for the 
Training Aids section, this is Rodgers’ 
first East Coast tour. He also served 
in Korea, 

Sgt. Bernard A. Marvin, Jr., joined 
Leatherneck’s photo section from 
Quantico’s darkroom. At 21, he’s the 
youngest member’ of our - staff. 
Marvin is winding up his first tour 
soon and is in the process of making 
up his mind about his career. He’s 
from Winchester, Mass., where he 
was a_ staff photographer on_ the 
Winchester Star before entering the 
Corps. 

During his tour with Leatherneck, 
Marvin was responsible for the photo 
coverage of the Lebanon operation. 
His pictures appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post as well as newspapers 











TSgt. Kiser Sgt. Marvin 


across the nation, and were dis- 
tributed widely by the Marine Corps’ 
Division of Information. 

On the staff, he’s referred to as 
the Darkroom Financier, because of 
his accurate predictions of the stock 
market. 

TSgt. Delroy W. Kiser Sr., Leather- 
neck’s art director, reported from the 
Gazette (Quantico) last September. 
Kiser is a former Leatherneck art 
director, having completed a_ tour 
with us from °48 to °52. He’s from 
Sunbury, Pa., has 15 years’ service, 
including a tour in Korea’ with 
MAG-33, where he let his mustache 
attain handle-bar proportion. He’s 
married, has three children, and 
lives at Arlington, Va. 

Our newest writer is MSgt. Walter 
Stewart, who joined the magazine 
from the First Marine Division 
where he served as Press Chief for 
the past four years. His first major 
effort as a staffer concerns itself 
with upcoming weapons and appears 
on pages 24 to 27 of this issue. In 
his journalistic past, he has free- 
lanced both newspaper and maga- 
zine articles, 

Having waited for his sixth stripe 
since the days when Korea’ was 
“someplace in the Orient,” Stewart 
received his promotion on Christmas 
Eve. “Just before I got to the top 
of the ladder, they put in two new 
rungs,” he lamented. 

Married, with two sons, Stewart is 
a Texan-turned-Californian, This is 
his first East Coast assignment since 
he pulled duty at NAS, Jacksonville, 
in 1942. His comment on Washing- 
ton weather, “The last time I was in 
a place this cold, we had_ hibachi 
pots.” 
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MANAGING EDITOR 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 5] 


ot the Marine Corps, as well as the 
extremely varied missions assigned, 
publication of lists of stations at which 
certain occupational fields cannot be 
appropriately utilized would probably 
exceed in volume the T/Os, which are 
published for the specific purpose of 
delineating requirements at a given 
command at a given time, thereby pro- 
viding general guidance’ concerning 
commands at which certain occupation- 
al fields are authorized.”’—Ed. 


WANTS TO BE D.I. 


Dear Sir: 

I was graduated from the Drill In- 
structor School in July of 1953. I did 
not go to the drill field, but was as- 
signed to the Sea School as an in- 
structor where I spent three years. I 
have now been on recruiting duty for 
two years. 

My question is: If I were to volun- 
teer for duty as a drill instructor when 
my tour is up here would I be required 
to attend the D. I. School again? 

SSgt. Burrel J. Whitworth 
Marine Corps Recruiting Station 
Post Office Bldg. 

East St. Louis, Ill. 


@ Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, had 
this to say: 

“Individual requests for Drill Instruc- 
tor Duty, submitted to the Comman- 
dant, are handled on the merits of each 
case. 

“Marine Corps Order 1306.7B con- 
tains instructions for selection of NCOs 
to Drill Instructor School for further 
assignment as Drill Instructors. 

“In view of major changes in the 
syllabus, together with new instructors 
in Marine Corps drill, since 1953, Ser- 
geant Whitworth will be required to 
attend Drill Instructor School, if 
selected, prior to serving as a Drill In- 
structor.’’—Ed. 


EARLY RELEASE 


Dear Sir: 

After a recent discussion in which I 
received quite a number of answers I 
find it necessary to request your aid. 

Do Marines who are serving a three- 
year enlistment, and who are released 
from active duty, early, in accordance 
with Marine Corps Bulletin 1910, rate 
a Good Conduct Medal? 

Sgt. M. D. Gillespie 
MASS-1, MWHG, 2dMAW 
Marine Corps Air Station 
Cherry Point, N. C. 


@ Decorations and Medals Branch, 
HQMC, answered your query: 

“It is believed that Marine Corps 
Bulletin mentioned in the letter has 


been confused with Marine Corps Or- 
der 1910.4C, MCO 1910.16 (cancelled 
by MCO 1910.16A) or ALMAR 17. 

“MCO 1910.4C authorizes early sepa- 
ration of Marines to commence or re- 
sume college education, but does not 
provide for the award of a Good Con- 
duct Medal to those released from ac- 
tive duty prior to the completion of 
3 years, as they are discharged for their 
own convenience. 

“MCO 1910.16 (cancelled by MCO 
1910.16A) authorizes separation of 
Marines whose expiration of enlistment 
or normal detachment from the Com- 
mand for subsequent release from ac- 
tive duty falls on Saturday, Sunday, or 
a holiday. An individual is eligible for 
a Good Conduct award under this or- 
der, providing he meets other require- 
ments as set forth in the Navy and 
Marine Corps Awards Manual. 

“ALMAR 17, dated November 17, 
1958, authorized early releases during 
the Christmas holidays. G-1 has de- 
termined that those discharged under 
the provisions of this reference are en- 
titled to the Good Conduct Medal if 
otherwise qualified. A correction to the 
ALMAR will go out in the near future.” 
—Ed. 


MARINE EXCHANGE PRIVILEGES 


Dear Sir: 

I would like some information in re- 
gard to purchasing articles in the Post 
Exchange. 
TURN PAGE 





A GREAT TARGET PISTOL WITH A GREAT RECORD! 








Ruger 


Mark I Target 


6 7/8” Barrel, 42 ounces, 22 LR—with Micro sights—List $57.50 
Special to Members of the Armed Forces—$43.70 
Extra Accessories—Compensator $4.56—Magazines $2.00 
Franzite Walnut Thumb-Rest Target Stocks—$6.00 pr. 


Transportation and Insurance to Any Military Address in U. S.—$2.49 
Shipments Arranged to Any APO or FPO—W rite for Details 


Telephone: 
Trojan 5-1605 


Special Distributors tor Winchester-Western, Marlin, Smith & Wesson, High Standard, 
Sturm Ruger and other Great Names in Small Arms and Accessories—Write for Prices! 


EVALUATORS LTD. 


QUANTICO, VA. 


Triangle, Virginia 


Showroom: #1 Woodland Drive 





CREIGHTON 


Uniform Shirts & Trousers 





CREIGHTON .... the standard 
recognized by Marines around the 
world for finest quality Regulation 
Uniform Shirts and Trousers. 


Available through your 
Post Exchange and 
Uniform Dealers. 









CREIGHTON 


SY CREIGHTON SHIRT CO., INC 
& i S 
eG New Haven, Conn. 
Manufacturers Since 1920 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


I served in the Corps for two years 
and am now in the Inactive Reserve for 
six years. I live in New York City and 
would like to know if I can purchase 
items at the PX in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard by showing my reserve ID card. 

John E. Lavin 
1341 Putnam Ave. 
Brooklyn 21, N. Y. 





@ Marine Corps Exchange Manual, 
Paragraph 4260.1.b., states as follows: 

“Members of Reserve Components 
Not On Extended Active Duty, Active 
Duty For Training, or Inactive Duty 
Training shall be entitled to purchase 
such necessary articles of uniform 
clothing, accoutrements, and equipment, 
in such quantities as would be required 
immediately when called to _ active 
duty.” —Ed. 


METAL CHEVRON ADVICE 


Dear Sir: 

In reference to the item ‘Metal 
Chevrons,”’ Sound Off, December, 1958, 
issue, page 6, I would like to advise 
others on an easy and _ inexpensive 
method for application of metal chev- 
rons to the utility uniform. 

I think my system of application of 
these chevrons is better than any other 











method devised. Sgt. T. Loney in his 
article has a sound argument, but I 
suggest that he and all the others who 
find difficulty (and they do) in apply- 
ing these chevrons follow this plan. 

They should measure their posts, 
mark and punch out with a leather 
punch the existing material and insert 
a small grommet in the hole, peen the 
grommet, and, once and for all, their 
troubles are solved. 

This is a neat, non-fraying and quick 
system for getting these chevrons in 
place —correctly aligned every time. 
The grommets are available at up- 
holstery shops, sailmakers, and leather- 
craft shops. It is a sound, inexpensive 
and permanent procedure. 

Sgt. Leonard J. Grube 
Drill Instructor 
MCRD-2d Bn. “F” Co. 
San Diego, Calif. 


@ Thank you for this nice bit of ad- 
vice.—Ed. 


TYPEWRITER REPAIR SCHOOL 


Dear Sir: 

I am writing for information concern- 
ing the Typewriter Repair School. I 
would like to know which Marine Corps 
Order gives the full details on the above 
named school. 

I understand there was an article 
in the Leatherneck about six months 










GOUSY 


shows you how he 

makes a hook shot... 
and how he gets fast, 
clean shaves that look and feel wonderful 


Gillette 
matched to the skin and beard 


LIGHT...in blue 
case, is especially 
made for men with 
lighter beards. 










ALLSTAR GUARD OF 
7 THE BOSTON CELTICS 
©1958 by The Gillette Company 


With fhe 






WASH, LATHER... 
THEN A GULETTE 
BLADE IN MY 
GILLETTE RAZOR. 
THERES COMFORT... 
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With both hands 
onthe ball I pivot 
on my left foot... 


... Hook the ball 
over my head. 


Leap...and with 
eyes on the basket 


SUPER-SPEED 
azor 
( A 


REGULAR... in 
buff case, for men 
with average skin 
and beard. 


HEAVY... in ma- 
roon case, for men 
with heavy, dense, 
hard-to-shave beards. 








ANO WHAT A LIFT 





ZF/ TWisT! RAZOR 
OPENS, BLADE HOOKS 
ON, DROPS IN PLACE, S332 
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ago about the 
School. 


Typewriter Repair 
Cpl. Robert Jenkins 
Supply Co., Service Bn. 
Marine Corps Schools 
Quantico, Va. 


@ Detail Section, HQMC, sent us this 
information: 

“Marine Corps Order 1500.2, Formal 
Schools Training Fiscal Year 1959 con- 
tains all the formal school training for 
officer and enlisted personnel. Fiscal 
Year 1959 quotas for Marines were not 
established for the Office Machine Re- 
pair Course at U. S. Army Quarter- 
master School, Fort Lee, Va.’—Ed. 


ROSE BOWL GAME 


Dear Sir: 
I’m writing this letter in hopes that 
you can answer the following questions: 
1. In what year did the Marines 
play in the Rose Bowl? 
2. Who did they play against? 
What was the score of the game? 
4. Were the players from all over 
the Corps or were they from one 
Marine base? 
Cpl. R. E. O’Connor 
H&S Co., Staging Regt., MCB. 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


” 


@ MSégt. Woody Jones, our sports edi- 
tor, tells us the Marines played in the 
fourth Rose Bowl series in 1918. The 
Mare Island (Calif.) Marines defeated 
the Camp Lewis (Wash.) Army team 
by a score of 19-7. The Marine team 
represented the Mare Island Marine 
Barracks (now located at _ Vallejo, 
Calit.)—Ed. 


SUNDAY ENLISTMENT CONTRACT 


Dear Sir: 

If a Marine reenlists on a Sunday 
and the dates are on the contract as a 
Sunday, is the enlistment contract 
valid? 

If it is not valid, is he entitled to any 
monetary remuneration for being re- 
tained after the expiration of his en- 
listment? 

Name Withheld 


@® Records Branch, Personnel Depart- 
ment, HQMC, told us the contract is 
valid.—Ed. 


Iwo JIMA CARVING 


Dear Sir: 

I am enclosing a picture of a sand- 
stone carving located on Iwo Jima. It 
is a replica of the historic flag raising 
on the summit of Mt. Suribachi during 
the invasion of Iwo Jima Island. 

Can you supply the information of 
when and by whom this carving was 
accomplished? We also wonder if 
there is any significance of there being 


only four Marines in the carving, 
while, in actuality, there were six. 
The U. S. Air Force personnel clean 
and whitewash this carving in remem- 
brance of the valiant Marines who 
fought and died here. 
Lt. Col. Richard K. O’Hara 
Commander 
6361st Air Base Sq. (PACAF) 
c/o APO 815, San Francisco, Calif. 





@ Historical Branch, G-3, HQMC, 
gave us this information: 

“The carving of the flag raising, de- 
picted in the photograph enclosed with 
the letter, is attributed to Waldron T. 
Rich. Rich was with the 31st Naval 
Construction Battalion (Seabees), oper- 
ating with the Marines on Iwo. This 
attribution is made on the basis of 
Rich’s claim to the credit as published 
in the Saturday Evening Post, 14 
March, 1953 (page 17). Since we have 
no information to the contrary, we as- 
sume his claim to be correct.”—Ed. 


WANTS NEW MOS 


Dear Sir: 

I’ve been in the Marine Corps for 
18 months on a three year enlistment. 
Ever since I’ve been in I have tried 
to get into the Occupational Field 1400. 
I have sent in several personnel action 
forms and all were turned down because 
the T/O was filled. 

I feel that if given a chance to show 
my ability in the OF 1400 I would be 
an asset to the Marine Corps. I have 
two years schooling in the 1400 field 
and also am presently enrolled in a 
USAFI drafting course. 

If I reenlist at the end of my en- 
listment, I’m sure my request would 
then be approved and there would be 
room in the drafting field. If not given 
a chance to show my ability in the OF 
1400 during the next 18 months working 
in my present field would have no effect 
on my career as a Marine. I am not 
school trained in the 0141. 

Pfc Paul P. Fligier, Jr. 
Hq. 1st AmTrac Bn. 
Third Marine Division, FMF 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 





Bass Fisherman will 
Say I’m Grazy... 


until they try my method 


| But after a fair trial, if you’re at all 











like the few other men who know, 
you'll guard it with your last breath 


I have no fishing tackle 
to sell. I make a good liv- 
ing out of my regular pro- 
fession. But fishing is my 
hobby. And because of 
this hobby, I discovered 
a way to get those giant 
bass—everytime I go 
after them—even in wa- 
ters most fishermen say 
are “‘fished out.” 

I don’t spin, troll, cast or 
use any other me sthod you ; - 
ever heard of. Yet, without live or - prepared 
bait, I can come home witha string of 5 and 6 
pound beauties while a man twenty feet away 
won’t even getastrike. You can learn my 
method in a few minutes. It is legal in every 
state. All the equipment you need costs less than 
a dollar and you can get it in any local store. 
No man who fishes your waters has ever used 
my method—or even heard of it. When you 
have tried it — just once— you "ll realize what 
terrific bass fishing you’ve been missing. 

Let me tell you about this method —and ex- 
plain why I’m willing to let you try it for the 
entire fishing season without risking a single 
penny of your money. There is no charge for 
this information. But I guarantee that the facts 
I send youcan get you started toward the great- 
est bass fishing you have ever known. Send me 
your name today—on the handy coupon. You’ve 
got a real fishing thrill ahead of you. 


_ERIC H. FARE, Highland Park 7, Ill. 


| Eric H Fare, | 

















HIGHLAND PARK 7, ILLINOIS | 
Dear Mr. Fare: Please send me complete information | 
| without any charge and without the slightest obligation. 
| Tell me how I ean learn the method of catching ~~ bass | 
even when old-timers are reporting ‘‘no luck’’ . | 
| Name 
| Address 
! City Zone....... State. 





IN SAN DIEGO 
IT'S THE 
PACIFIC REST MOTEL 


Headquarters for Traveling Marines, 
their friends and families. Across 
the boulevard from the maingate, U. 
S. Marine Recruit Depot. Located in 
the center of the city and easy access 
to all points of interest. Bring the 
family, we have single, double and 
family type accommodations with 
phones, PBX, free TV and free 
coffee. 


Our adjoining PACIFIC SERVICES 
offers excellent 4 hour Cleaning, 
Pressing, Laundry, Mens Shop, Bar- 
ber Shop, Shoe Shop and Coffee 
Shop. 

Next door: Bowling, Cocktail Lounge 
and Restaurants. 

Call Cypress 8-8364 or write Pacific 
Rest Motel, 4101 Pacific Highway, 
San Diego, California. 





ORDERED TO LEJEUNE??? 
VISITING LEJEUNE??? 


Arrange accommodations in advance 
with MSegt. & Mrs. W. R. Letson, 
owners and operators of THE 
COASTAL Motel. Located one mile 
south of Jacksonville, conveniently 
centered to all parts of Camp Lejeune. 
25 new modern units each featuring a 
kitchenette. Free room TV and year- 
round air conditioning. Family accom- 
modations. Reasonable rates. Phone 
4945. 


COASTAL MOTEL 
Jacksonville, N. C. 








YOU EARN YOUR 
QUALIFICATION 
BADGES—WHY NOT 
WEAR THE BEST? 


U.S.M.C. APPROVED 
Marksman—Expert—Sharpshooter 
Sterling Silver—Rhodium 
Finish—Tarnish Proof— 


Polished Backs For 
Engraving 


HILBORN-HAMBURGER, INC. 
15 East 26th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 




















BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher 
who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, 
national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS 
directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. YEALY 489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Leatherneck receives many letters 
requesting information concerning 
members of the Marine Corps, and 
other branches of the service. Con- 
densations of these letters are pub- 
lished in this column as a service to 
our readers. 

To avoid errors, all names and 
addresses must be printed or typed. 





Miss Lora Starnes, c/o Mrs. Dennis 
Hannah, Route #3, Oxford, Ohio, to 
hear from Jimmie C. CLARK, or any- 
one knowing his whereabouts. 

Mrs. Myrtle Brown, 530 21st St., 
Rock Island, Ill., to hear from any 
friends of her son, James F. BROWN, 
who served with the 8d AmTrac Bn., 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


CWO Albert W. Faby, USMC (Ret.), 
P. O. Box 616, 418 Brentwood Ave., 
Jacksonville, N. C., to hear from any 
former members of Recruit Company 
736, who trained at Parris Island, S. C., 
in 1922. 


Nelda Sue Davis, 119 South Central 
Ave., Campbellsville, Ky., to hear from 
Cpl. Henry S. CHIN. 





U4 you've had trouble... 


keeping your towel from rusting after you have hung 
it damp on your rack, your troubles are over when 
you use our latest idea. 

The TOWEL PROTECTOR is a piece of dark green 
rubber (to match your rack) which fits snugly on 
the rack holding the towel away from the metal. 


lly guar d 


Less if purchased 
through your EXCHANGE 









Write today for our FREE catalog 
“NEW PRODUCTS FOR THE CORPS” 


KENFIELDS PRODUCTS SAN CLEMENTE, CALIF. 











MSgt. Robert A. Brown, Head- 
quarters Co., H&S Bn., Marine Corps 
Schools, Quantico, Va., to hear from 
TSgt. Leo J. SPENLA, who was last 
known to be serving with the Sixth 
Marines at Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


* * OF 


SSet. William R. Taft “I” Co., 3d 
Bn., Ninth Marines, Third Marine 
Division, FMF, c/o Fleet Post Office, 
San Francisco,.Calif., to hear from any 
former members of the 1st Amphibious 
Truck Co., 38d Motor Transport Bat- 
talion, Third Marine Division, who 
served with that organization from Oc- 
tober, 1957, until September, 1958. 


* * 


Former Marine John T. Hallahan, Jr., 
60 Nichols Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
hear from Sgt. M. L. FREDERICKSON, 
or anyone knowing his whereabouts. 


Sgt. William T. Cansdale, Box 63, 
Navy 214, c/o Fleet Post Office, New 
York, N. Y., to hear from Sgt. Phillip 
A. BLACK. 


Mrs. Nancy Smith, Route #2, County 
Line Road, Geneva, Ohio, to hear from 
anyone who served with the late Pfc 
Earl S. SMITH in “B” Co., 1st Am- 
phibious Tractor Bn., Third Marine 
Division, FMF, on Okinawa. 

* * 1 

Former Marine Joel F. Peterson, 
307% East Unaka Ave., Johnson City, 
Tenn., to hear from Cpl. Tom D. IVY, 
whose last known address was_ the 
USS Essex. 


Former Marine John D. Greenlee, 
229 Slater Drive, Fairbanks, Alaska, to 
hear from MSgt. Robert TANNER and 
Set. Theodore E. BROWN. 


* * 


Former Marine Bobby A. Lawrence, 
423 East 18th St., Jacksonville, Fla., to 
hear from Lt. Carl THOMPSON or 
anyone who served with “D” Co., 2d 
3n., First Marines, First Marine Divi- 
sion, FMF, in 1950 and 1951. 


Former Marine Arthur Frisenda, 15 
Pine St., Malverne, Long Island, N. Y., 
to hear from anyone who was a student 
naval aviator with him at NRAB, 
Philadelphia, Pa., or anyone who served 
with him in OTS-8, at MCAS, Cherry 
Point, N. C. 


* 


Miss Shirley Lou Goss, 3217 James 
Ave., Ft. Worth, Tex., to hear from 
SSet. John B. CROSBY, whose last 
known address was H&S Co., 1st Bn., 
Fifth Marines, First Marine Division, 
FMF. 
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SSet. Harold W. Cutler, “B” Co., 1st 
R. T. Bn., MCRD, San Diego, Calif., to 
hear from MSet. Andrew J. BLASKO. 


A/2c Charles A. Newton, 19597107, 
Trans. Sqd., Box #6, Lincoln Air Force 
Base, Nebr., a former Marine, to hear 
from Lt, Jack R. COLLINS. 


Joseph Dmowski, 3417 Florida St., 
San Diego, Calif., to hear from Set. 
Neal WILCOX, or any other of his 
Marine friends. 


Mrs. Barbara Traweek, Box 395, 
Route #3, Cleburne, Texas, to hear 
from her brother, Jack HAGGARD, or 


anyone knowing his whereabouts. 


Emmett H. Kelly, Apt. #5, 599 Lake 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y., to hear from 
Pvt. David L. LANCE, who was a 
patient with him in the Balboa Naval 
Hospital, San Diego, Calif. 


Don Stone, 559 12th St., Ogden, Utah, 
to hear from Jim BOONE, who served 
with H&S Co., 2d Bn., Third Marines 
during 1955 and 1956. 


SSget. P. B. Dailey, “D” Co., Ist Bn, 
Eighth Marine Regiment, Second Ma- 
rine Division, FMF, Camp Lejeune, 
N. C., to hear from Capt. R. H. AX- 
TON, who was last known to be serv- 
ing with the First Marine Aircraft 
Wing in Japan. 

END 
































Leatherneck Magazine 





Since 1837 


LUCIEN 


(LOO SHUN) 


PICCARD 


(PICK CARD) 


The most distinguished 
name in watchmaking 
now makes their 
world famous watches 
available to the service 


Famous Seashark 
Self-Winding Automatic Watch. 
Gold-Filled Case with 17J 
Swiss Movement. $]10Q750 

Also available RTA CA 

in Stainless 

Steel and in 

ialolabr-[Uhdelaar-halomm 

Styles. 


eps 14K white gold. 
73 Swiss Movement. 


$11000 F.T.).- 


Also available 
in 14K yellow gold 
Th dale] eh @elt-laalelalet-y 
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Available at fine jewelry stores 
idalgele)-delole)h am dale] lade 


VISIT YOUR EXCHANGE FOR SPECIAL PRICES 





AMERICA'S FINEST 
OFFICERS’ EQUIPMENT 


SERVING SINCE 1940 


DEALER—MANUFACTURER— 
IMPORTER—FINEST QUALITY 


Badges—Belts—Caps— Gloves 
—Insignia— Shirts — Chevrons 
—Swords—Swagger Sticks and 
other items’ necessary to the 
serviceman. 


America’s finest and most com- 


plete line of uniform § acces- 
sories. U.S. Distributor and 
Representative for Japanese 


Swords and Swagger Sticks. 
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MADISON, NEW JERSEY 








‘Dou Quan’ Carloar- 


Resilient Surgical Stainless Steel 


re WATCH BAND FOR MEN 





GUARANTEED — 


No.1 “ Serucce 
Resilient Surgical Stainless steel 
with adjustable plain clips. $45 30 
Order now. Small—Medium—Large 
5/8" and 11/16" lug widths 


The ORIGINAL DON JUAN wrist band is a revo- 
lutionary patented development in a clasp- 
on type watch band. No other band like it. 


¢ PERSPIRATION PROOF @ Non-corrosive 
e NON-MAGNETIC ¢ Shock Absorbing 
e Shaped to fit the contour of the wrist 
¢ Comfortable in all climates, 

Arctic to the Tropics 
e No hidden springs . . Long Lasting 
CLASPETTE LADIES WATCH ATTACHMENT 
A counterpart of Don Juan for Women 
IDEAL for the Military Services 


Send for FREE descriptive brochure 


Dow Yuar Walch BANDS 


\ 29 E. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 2, ny 

















ONCE A MARINE ALWAYS A MARINE! 


These beautiful bronze (lifetime) castings shown below will always be 


remembered as the years go by, never forgotten. 


The “SPIRIT” and 


“REMINISCENCE” of the CORPS will always be “ALIVE” to the 
DEDICATED Marine, wherever his emblem is displayed. 


Item No. 307 
Plaque size 11” x 12” 
Only $13.35 each 





EMBLEMS mounted on 


genuine mahogany. 


Item No. 104 
Plaque size 6” x 7” 
Only $6.60 each 





BOOK ENDS 
Size 6” x 7” 
Highly polished and lacquered. 
Only $18.00 per set. 





een, 


4” x 4” EMBLEM attach as 
you wish. 


Solid 





Drilled 
bronzed, and 
highly tapped 
polished. holes on 

Chromed- bac 

> add Only 

fifty cents $4.65 each 
extra. 


Send Check or Money Order To: 


iW) 


A= PRODUCTS 


Caterers to the Marines in Bronze 
35 WORLEY STREET e@ BOSTON 32. MASS 














SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 9] 


@ Enlisted Detail Section, Assignment 
and Classification, had these comments 
to make concerning your problem: 

“Available information at this Head- 
quarters indicates that Private First 
Class Fligier enlisted in the Marine 
Corps on 25 June, 1957, for a period 
of three (3) years. At the time of his 
classification interview he indicated a 
preference for Drafting and Surveying, 
but was recommended for assignment to 
Personnel Administration in view of 
his qualifications therefor. 

He was subsequently assigned to that 
field in accordance with the needs of 
the Marine Corps. Pfc Fligier’s enlisted 
Personnel File at Headquarters, U. S. 
Marine Corps, fails to indicate any 
personnel action forms pertaining to re- 
quests for a change of occupational 
field. Further, the NAVMC Form 118 
(8) filed in his Enlisted Personnel File 
does not indicate any experience or 
schooling in drafting and surveying. 
Should Pfc Fligier so desire he may 
resubmit a NAVMC Form 118 (8) to 
properly reflect his previous schooling 
and experience. 

“Pfc Fligier should be informed that 
primary consideration in the classifica- 
tion of Marines is given to the overall 
needs of the Marine Corps. Also taken 
into account is the personal qualifica- 
tions and preference of the individual. 

“Every effort is made to assign per- 
sonnel in accordance with their pref- 
erence where military requirements 
exist. Pfc Fligier should be advised to 
see his commanding officer and make 
known his request for retraining in ac- 
cordance with paragraph 7154, Marine 
Corps Manual.’—Ed. 


BOOK ENDS WANTED 


Dear Sir: 

I would like some information per- 
taining to the September issue of the 
Leatherneck on page 96, “Books Re- 
viewed” there is a picture of a set of 
book ends showing the Iwo Jima flag 
raising. 

I would like to know if the book 
ends are available for sale. 

Mrs. M. L. Fagan 
9221-A MEMQ 
Marine Corps Supply Center 
Albany, Ga. 


@ We’re sorry but the books ends seen 
monthly in the “Books Reviewed” 
column are the products of the imagina- 
tion of staff artist Sgt. Ken Hine. 

Bronze book ends, with the Marine 
Corps emblem, are sold by Hypa- 
Products, 35 Worley St., Boston 32, 
Mass.—Ed. 
































"GUNG-HO" WIREMAN 


Dear Sir: 

I am a wireman in Headquarters 
Battery, 10th Marines at Camp Le- 
jeune. Some of us were sitting in the 
communications shack one day and we 
decided we were going to make a special 
Marine Corps emblem for the wireman 
(2511). 

There were three of us who put all 
our ideas together and the enclosed 
drawing is the result. The drawing was 
made by Cpl. R. J. Keenan, the ideas 
came from myself and Pfc K. E. Gib- 
son. We thought it would be a good 
idea to send it to your magazine so 
other communications men could see it. 

I guess we communications men are 
a bit conceited because there is no unit 
in the Marine Corps that can operate 
without us. 

Pfc V. E. Dietz 
Hq. Btry., Tenth Marines 
2d Marine Division, FMF 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


NATIONAL GUARD TIME 


Dear Sir: 

An argument arose pertaining to the 
prior service section of the enlistment 
contract (item 14). 

I say that any National Guard serv- 
ice should be recorded, e.g., NYNG, or 
something similar which would indi- 
cate what state guard a member served 
with and not just USNG. 

What do you say? 

Sgt. Fred Peoples 
Hq. lst MCRRD 
Garden City, L. I, N. Y. 


@ Records Branch, Personnel Depart- 
ment, HQMC, had this to say: 

“Either method of recording National 
Guard service is considered correct since 
current instructions require that re- 
cruiting officers verify National Guard 
service through appropriate state head- 
quarters of that organization and for- 
ward the verifying statement, together 
with the duplicate of the Enlistment 
Contract as a supporting document.”— 


Ed. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 








HEROES 
U. S. MARINE CORPS 


‘ . a comprehensive volume of 621 pages 
containing photographs of current and obsolete 
medals and decorations, and a complete list of all Marine 
Corps winners of the Medal of Honor, Brevet Medal, Navy Cross, 
Distinguished Service Cross, Distinguished Service Medal, Silver 
Star, Legion of Merit, Distinguished Flying Cross, Navy and 
Marine Corps Medal, Soldier’s Medal, Life Saving Medal, 
Reserve Special Commendation Ribbon. Also in- 
cluded are Distinguished Marksmen and the Corps’ 
battle standards, citations and awards. 


= = 
ae i 
Ray 
Authored by Jane Blakeney, former 
Head of tthe Decorations and Medals 


Branch of Marine Corps Headquarters. The volume is 
well illustrated and will prove a valuable 
reference source for any library and 
of interest to every Marine. 


2 G 6 R bs 


2,3 


$10.00 a. 


Leatherneck Bookshop 
P. O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D.C. 


Please send a copy of "Heroes, U. S. Marine Corps," to the address 
given below: 














C] $10.00 enclosed C) Bill Me 
Name 
Street 
City Zone State 




















THIS IS WAR! 
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Leatherneck Bookshop 
P.O. Box 191 
Washington 13, D.C. 


Rush ____ copy(s) of ‘This Is Warl'' (at the special 
price of $2.00 each) to the address given below. I! 
have enclosed $________.. 


NAME 
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the old gumny 


ee OF us over at the Staff 
NCO Club have been arguing 
about the need and functions of tanks 
in the Marine Corps. One group says 
that our modern tanks are too big, too 
heavy, use too much fuel and can be 
easily knocked out by the new anti- 
tank weapons. They say the tank is 
no longer a necessary anti-tank weapon 
and that we have other’ support 
weapons to replace the tank’s fire 
power; that it’s too expensive and 
doesn’t fit into our new concepts of 
dispersion and helicopter mobility on 
the atomic battlefield. In other words, 
the tank isn’t all it used to be. 

“Well, the other view was that we 
should remember the battlefield value 
of tanks in the recent past. We 
shouldn’t get too carried away with the 
theories about future battles. We think 
that tank strength is a factor in modern 
battles which cannot be ignored. A tank, 
still in action, dominates the battlefield 
on that spot where it stands. A larger 
number of them merely extends the size 
of the spot. The correct handling of 
tank forces is an important considera- 
tion in all tactical planning. : 

“At the same time we all agreed that 
anti-tank weapons and tactics are 
equally important and must be in- 
cluded in our tactical thinking. 

“In our new Ontos anti-tank vehicle, 
mounting the 106-mm. recoilless rifles, 
the infantry’s anti-tank units with the 
106-mm. mounted on the mechanical 
mule, and with our large number of 
anti-tank rocket launchers, a Marine 
task force packs a heavy anti-tank 
wallop. However, none of these weapons 
can slug it out with enemy tanks or 
fight large numbers of them. Our anti- 
tank weapons will have to be employed 
in ambush at medium and short ranges. 
Short range fires against an enemy tank 
attack may be too late! 

“Also, we should remember that the 
enemy air attacks or artillery preps 
may suppress our anti-tank units’ de- 
fense. Skilled infantry moving with the 
enemy tanks can also defeat an anti- 
tank system. So we don’t think that 
we should adopt the easy view that the 


Says... 


anti-tank weapons have mastered the 
tank—either ours, or the other fellow’s. 
A mobile tank with a long range, high 
velocity gun and a good load of A. P. 
ammo still looks like a justifiable addi- 
tion to our anti-tank defense capability. 

“But the main function of the Ma- 
rine Corps’ tanks is their offensive role. 
Combat experience has demonstrated 
the value and power of the tank-in- 
fantry team in every engagement where 
they were properly employed. No 


matter what kind of war we fight—big 
or little, or what kind of battlefield— 
atomic or conventional—we will still 
have to close with the enemy and de- 
stroy him. There is yet no substitute 


for the tank-infantry team in the 
assault and exploitation role. 

“Our modern medium and heavy 
tanks, in close support of attacking 
infantry, constitute accurate, responsive 
and heavy fire power in a Marine team 
of proved capability. The battlefield 
mobility of our assault tanks enables 
them to remain with the infantry in 
most terrain and at times can provide 
the infantry with rapid transportation. 
No other support weapon has the fire 
power and mobility of the tank on the 
battlefield. 


“Another factor to recognize, which is 
unique to tanks, is the psychological 
one of shock action. The mere presence 
of tanks and armored units is always 
a cause for concern to the enemy. But 
the sight of a number of attacking 
tanks is often enough to shake loose 
any but the most rugged and disciplined 
defending troops. The actual fire and 
maneuver of a tank-infantry assault is 
still just about the most devastating 
combination of ground combat power. 
Tanks represent visible and impressive 
evidence of a nation’s military power. 
The most simple enemy soldier or 
guerrilla understands the threat of a 
tank formation. 

“Another thing we noted is that if 
any type of unit or equipment stands 
much chance of survival on an atomic 
battlefield it will probably be the tanks 
and men with armor protection. Tanks 
with their mobility and fine communi- 
cations systems may well be the only 
maneuver force left, still capable of 
action. 

“A final and disturbing fact is that 
our potential enemies have continued 
to develop, produce and increase their 
tanks. They must think tanks have a 
place in the future. 





“So, we generally agreed that on the 
question of the place and role of tanks 
in the Marine Corps, we should take a 
balanced view. We must remember the 
battlefield facts of experience and not 
allow ourselves to be reorganized or re- 
oriented for the theoretical atomic war 
to the degree that we are ill-equipped 
and ill-trained for our traditional job 
of closing with the enemy and winning 
the ground battles. It isn’t time to 
replace proved weapons, like our fine 
tanks, with theory. On that thought we 
had another beer.” END 
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VERTICAL 
FRONTIER 


The Corps has equipped its 


\ 


first missile battalion with 


the supersonic Terrier 


HE 1st Medium Anti-Aircraft : 
Missile Battalion at Twen- by MSsgt. Robert E. Johnson 
tynine Palms, Calif., was 
the first land-based operating military Photos by 
unit in the world to be armed with the TSgt. Charles B. Tyler 
Terrier missile. Its mission is to pro- 
vide local, long-range anti-aircraft de- 
fense of assigned installations against 
high speed, medium altitude aircraft. 
Initial planning for the lst MAAM 
Battalion began as early as 1946, when 
the Navy began to experiment and de- 
velop missiles at the Applied Physics 
Laboratory of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Johns Hopkins was at that time 
working with the Bumblebee Program, 
a project dedicated to the development 


of the U.S. missile program. 

In an effort to maintain pace in the 
missile development field, the Marine 
Corps assigned a small group of officers 
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VERTICAL FRONTIER (cont.) 





Lt. Col. Hugh J. Irish (L) looked over a 
Terrier model with Major G. Mansfield 


A jet drone, retrieved from a salt water % 
decontamination, was serviced for re-use 





SSgt. Robert Karst introduced the Twin Missile Carrier to students 
of the TMC Mechanics Course. Driving and maintenance were taught 
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and noncommissioned officers to the 
Navy Ordnance Unit at the Applied 
Physics Laboratory in 1946. Through 
the Navy’s research, studies and ex- 
periments, the Terrier missile was de- 
veloped. 

The Marine Corps was quick to 
recognize the Terrier’s many potential 
possibilities and established a Guided 
Missile Test Unit at the U.S. Naval 
Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, 
Calif., in 1949. This unit’s results were 
so appreciable that by 1951, the Guided 
Missile Test Unit was redesignated as | 
the 1st Provisional Marine Guided Mis- 
sile Battalion. The first of the missile- 
age Marine ground units was born. 

As the Terrier developed further 
capabilities, the Guided Missile Bat- 
talion was renamed the Surface-to-Air 
Missile Battalion. However, the Navy’s 
development of other missiles caused 
the Terrier to be categorized and the 
Surface-to-Air Missile Battalion was 
again changed to the Ist Medium Anti- 
Aircraft Missile Battalion. 

In June, 1956, it moved from China 
Lake to its present home at the Marine 
Corps Base, Twentynine Palms. How- 
ever, testing and evaluation of the 
Terrier missile by the Navy and Marine 
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A heavy launcher was towed by an M-8 










tractor. The versatile M-8 


also is employed to dig revetments for missile operating components 


Corps continues at NATS. 

The Terrier is an all-weather, sur- 
face-to-air weapon designed to increase 
the intercept range of land-based, anti- 
aircraft fire. It is capable of reaching 
farther and higher than conventional 
AA guns, and is produced by Convair 
in the Naval Industrial Reserve Ord- 


ee 


Sgt. Joe S. Wisneski (L), fire control technician, 
and Pfc R. J. Costenaro, radar operator, walked 


nance plant at Pomona, Calif. 

The Corps’ Terrier is the only mobile 
surface-to-air missile operated by 
ground forces. The U.S. Navy has the 
Terrier missile, but it is launched from 
shipboard. 

The Terrier is a radar beam rider. 
Coupled with its booster unit, it weighs 


toward the missile control vans. 
required to tie in all elements of the firing system 


about 3000 pounds. The missile is ap- 
proximately 15 feet long and its engine 
is a solid fuel rocket. 

With the closing of the firing switch, 
the Terrier takes off at supersonic speed. 
About three seconds after the missile 
leaves the launcher, its booster rocket 
burns out, disengages itself and falls to 
earth. The sustainer rocket ignites it- 
self and the missile continues on course 
to the target. 

On the surface, Ist MAAM Battalion 
does not differ from any other military 
organization in the Fleet Marine Force. 
Like all military units, the battalion 
has an almost constant turnover in 
personnel; trained men are discharged 
or transferred and untrained men come 
in as replacements. 

Much of the training program is de- 
voted to teaching these replacements 
the many basic military and technical 
skills so necessary for the operation of 
the battalion. The older members, the 
professionals who form the nucleus of 
the organization, are kept proficient in 
their skills through constant practice 
and training. 

Training is unique—it employs 
weapons, equipment and tactics which 
no other land-based military unit has 
ever used. 

The battalion is organized into six 
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VERTICAL FRONTIER (cont.) 


batteries—headquarters, service and 
and four missile batteries. T/O strength 
is 38 officers and 722 enlisted. Actual 
strength is less at the moment because 
of the recent commissioning of the 2d 
MAAM Battalion. Many key personnel 
were transferred to this newest guided 
missile unit. 

Major John J. Filippo commands 2d 
MAAM. It was activated on June 30 
1958, and both-battalions share a head- 
quarters building, motor transport and 
maintenance facilities, as well as a 
training site called the tactical area. 

They are the only ground units in 
the Corps armed with the Terrier mis- 
sile at present. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hugh J. Irish is 
commanding officer of the Ist MAAM 
Battalion. He’s been associated with 
guided missile work for the past four 
years. He took over command in July, 
1958, from Lieutenant Colonel James C. 
Norris, Jr., the Marine Corps’ fourth 
Terrier commander. 

Like many officers and staff NCOs in 
the battalion, Lt. Col. Irish and other 
Corps personnel associated with Terrier 
knowledge, had a World War II anti- 
aircraft background. He indicated that 
it was simply a process of osmosis from 
AA guns to present missile employ- 
ment. 

He added, ‘We are keeping up with 
the Corps’ overall air defense program, 
and by so doing, hold down a strategic 
role by helping to maintain a balanced 








(L-R) WO M. M. Patterson, SSgt. Richard Bergeron, Sgt. Kenneth 
C. Roberts and Mr. Jerry Greenhill checked the launcher's circuits 
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Minor repair work was performed 


on one of the three vans used to 





house the mechanical brains which control the Terrier missile flights 


force in readiness.” 

His exec is Major George S. Mans- 
field, a career Marine who was the 
first Officer-in-Charge of the San Diego 
Recruit Depot, Guided Missile Fire 
Control Repair Course. His 16 years’ 
service has been in the radar and elec- 
tronics fields. 

Also assisting Lt. Col. Irish are Captain 








Lewis H. Humphrey, adjutant; First 
Lieutenant Leonard E. Porter, S-2; 
Major Jack L. Miles, S-3; Major 
Joseph W. Linn, S-4; and Sergeant 
Major William E. Corbin, Jr., bat- 
talion sergeant major. Corbin, who be- 
lieves that the missile field is wide open 
and interesting, urges those Marines 
who are looking around for a career 
MOS, to give the guided missile pro- 
gram a second thought. He, and Major 
Miles, each have eight years in surface- 
to-air intercept backgrounds, making 
them senior in the battalion. 

Sgt. Maj. Corbin indicated that office 
paper work is far greater than the 
normal sized battalion set-up. In addi- 
tion to the every day, run-of-the-mill 
reporting, lst MAAM has the respon- 
sibility to report outcomes, evaluations 
and testings of new or modified equip- 
ment. This is done continuously. 

Battery first sergeants assisting are 
First Sergeant Haskill M. Clark, Ser- 
vice Battery; Master Sergeants George 
V. Lewis, Headquarters; John W. Braly, 
Alfa; Jerome S. Woodward, Bravo; and 
Samuel T. Smith, Charlie. There is no 
regimental headquarters; final drafts 
are accomplished at the battalion level. 

The home of the lst MAAM Battal- 
ion at Twentynine Palms is the Corps’ 
largest Marine base. It was commis- 
sioned in February, 1957. 

Brigadier General Alpha L. Bowser 
wears two hats. He’s Commanding 
General, Force Troops, Fleet Marine 
Force Pacific and Commanding Gen- 
eral, Marine Corps Base, Twentynine 
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29 Palms is rapidly becoming 


a headquarters for all of the 


Corps’ special 


Palms. He relieved Brigadier General 
Randall M. Victory in January, 1959. 

lst MAAM Battalion is a member of 
the Marine Corps Base. However, op- 
erational control is governed by Force 
Troops. The logistical capabilities of 
the battalion include field maintenance 
to fourth echelon on authorized elec- 
tronics equipment and second echelon 
organizational maintenance on the re- 
maining equipment. 

Twentynine Palms has been associ- 
ated with the U. S. military since 1940. 
The site was then used as a glider 
training camp by the Army. With the 
end of the glider program, the Navy 
took over the camp and set up a gun- 
nery training range. 

Today, weapons at Twentynine 
Palms range from conventional pieces 
to the heavy rocket battery with its 
“Honest John.” Others include the 155, 
eight-inch howitzers, AA automatic 
weapons and, of course, the Terrier. A 
majority of these weapons are self- 
propelled. 

The “Honest John” is a surface-to- 
surface rocket, and is not a radar beam 
rider. Two other guided missiles are 
used by the Corps—the Sparrow and 
the Sidewinder. The Hawk, presently 
under development and test at White 


SSgt. W. Deitrick (L) and SSgt. Louis Bauer 


worked on radar tracker which aims missiles 


weapons 
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men 








Sgt. Wisneski and Pfc Costenaro replaced an 


item in the target-searching acquisition antenna 


Sands, N.M., has caught the Marine 
Corps’ eye. It, too, is a surface-to- 
air missile, capable of intercepting high 
speed, medium and low range aircraft. 
Hawk units will be called Light Anti- 
Aircraft Missile (LAAM) battalion(s). 

lst MAAM Battalion is billeted in 
modern, air-conditioned barracks. They 
share a drill field and mess hall with 
the 2d MAAM Battalion. 

Headquarters Battery provides the 
command function, personnel adminis- 
tration and the communication-elec- 
tronic support for the battalion. Ser- 
vice Battery, the largest battalion unit, 
provides for missile assembly, checkout 
and supply, and organic supply and 
maintenance for the battalion. 

First Lieutenant Billy R. Pounds 
commands Headquarters Battery. Ser- 
vice is headed by Captain William E. 
Buckon. His three major units are 
Service, Maintenance and the Missile 
Platoon. 

Maintenance takes care of all wheeled 
vehicles. This rolling stock includes 
the Twin Missile Carrier (TMC) jeeps, 
trucks, wreckers, tankers, bulldozers, 
generators, floodlight units, air condi- 
tioners, control vans, and others. Ord- 
nance, a section of the Maintenance 
Platoon, handles all needed repairs and 








maintenance work on the heavy equip- 
ment, the M-8 tractor and bulky mis- 
sile launchers. 

“Because we are in the desert,” Tech- 
nical Sergeant Howard R. Rasberry, 
Maintenance Chief, said, ‘our repair 
and maintenance problems differ from 
other posts and stations. During Sum- 
mer months, batteries and air filters 
must be checked daily. Motor oil is 
changed every 1000 miles and vehicles 
need a new paint job about twice a 
year.” 

Men joining Ist MAAM are trained 
in their future duties, as well as in three 
or four related occupations. Contrary 
to popular belief only 15 to 20 per cent 
of the battalion strength is_ school- 
trained before arrival at Twentynine 
Palms. These men include the 2191 
(launcher repairman) 2500 (radio tech- 
nicians) 2731 (fire control technicians) 
and 2751 (guided missile technicians) 
fields. The missile batterymen (0781) 
and radar operators (0791) are all 
locally trained. 

Even though lst MAAM requires 
many highly trained technicians, there 
are also billets in administration, sup- 
ply, motor transport and operating per- 
sonnel. New joinees can expect to 
qualify for a primary MOS in about 
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VERTICAL FRONTIER (cont.) 


six months. The same applies to on- 
the-job trainees. 

The above listed MOSs are consid- 
ered critical and individuals holding 
them are eligible for the newly adopted 
pro-pay. The 0700 field is expanding 
and is considered a good retraining as- 
signment by officers and SNCOs of Ist 
MAAMs. They believe that there is an 
excellent future in guided missiles and 
now is the time to get in on the ground 
floor. There is no rank restriction and 
SNCOs are eligible. 

Sergeant Carl D. Randolph, a Ist 
MAAM radio man, reenlisted for six 
years on November 5, 1958, and accept- 
ed the Corps’ retraining option in the 
2700 field. Others in the battalion have 
done the same. He is presently a stu- 
dent at the Communication-Electronics 
School Battalion in San Diego and will 
follow the missile technician or fire 
control technician branch. He has about 
a year of classroom study ahead of him 
before returning to a missile unit as a 
technician. His reasons: To learn a 
technical trade in a field which he has 
learned to appreciate, and to better his 
chances for promotions. 

Last Fall, the Ist MAAM Battalion 
engaged in annual training exercises at 
the Naval Missile Facility, Point 
Arguello, Calif. The targets for the 
Terrier missiles were supplied by the 
Target Department of the Naval Air 
Missile Test Center, Point Mugu. They 
were KDA-1 (Firebee) jet drones and 
F6F (World War II Hellcats). 

Retrieving the kills from the “splash” 
was the responsibility of the Test 
Center. Once retrieved, the targets were 


A launcher squad leader directed a missile carrier 
into position for transferring a deadly Terrier from 
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(L-R) Cpl. G. Hufnagel, Cpl. R. Weyer, Sgt. R. Lockwood and SSgft. 
C. Wise de-canned a Terrier. It was then given a simulated flight test 


taken to nearby Port Hueneme, placed 
on a Navy truck and returned to the 
Missile Test Center, Point Mugu, for 
salt water decontamination and service 
for further use. 

The Terriers did not carry explosive 
warheads. Instead, a puff of smoke was 
emitted by the missile when it came 
within lethal range of the target over 
the sea testing range. 

During the early firing, a gentleman 


who had a large herd of cattle on 
ranges near the firing positions made 
known his fears that the Marines might 
fire at his cows. 

He was told, ‘““Not to worry unless 
his cows had wings and flew in front of 
the missile far over the Pacific.” He 
walked away seemingly satisfied, but 
later was seen herding his cattle farther 
inland from the ocean. 

The firing batteries moved, with mis- 
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its vehicle to the launcher. The intricate procedure 
requires both experience and extreme driving skill 
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Cpl. Santee W. 
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ufnagel guarded a Ready Missile Storage Area at 


Point Arguello during a firing exercise. Note shipping can behind him 


sile handling and launching equipment, 
from garrison into the tactical situation 
at Point Arguello, in keeping with the 
Marine Corps’ concept of the Terrier 
and its associated equipment as a mo- 
bile weapons system. Launchers, con- 
trol and maintenance vans, radars, 
power generators and other equipment 
were spotted in field emplacements. 
Each battery fired a number of Ter- 
riers at radio-controlled drone targets. 

Besides the actual firing, the battal- 
ion gained valuable experience in logis- 
tics—the military art of transporting, 
quartering and supplying troops. Ad- 
ditionally, the checkout and mainten- 
ance of equipment under field condi- 
tions provided valuable training and 
experience for the technicians in each 
battery. An opportunity was also avail- 
able to study and evaluate equipment 
in the field under constant operating 
conditions. 

The lst MAAM Battalion was the 
first operational unit to use the Naval 
Missile Facility at the new Pacific 





Missile Range, located at Point Arguel- 
lo. In the past, annual firing had taken 
place at the U. S. Naval Ordnance Test 
Station, China Lake. 

Understandably, because of the cost 
involved, the Terrier missile can not be 
fired with much regularity. Annually, 
a shoot is scheduled and each battery 
has an opportunity to nose Terriers 
“up the beam.” This normally takes 
up a quarter of the year, with each 
battery in the field approximately three 
weeks. During this actual firing phase 
of training, the missilemen, the techni- 
cians and their related equipment are 
on a 10-minute standby notice. Radar 
scans the skies for targets, 24 hours a 
day. 

Meanwhile, back at the Palms—the 
remaining three quarters of the year is 
spent in frequent CPX and tracking 
exercises. To make these exercises more 
realistic and interesting, high perform- 
ance aircraft from MCAS, El Toro, 
make weekly raids on Twentynine 
Palms. They vary their direction and 
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Led by Lt. Col. Hugh J. Irish, the Ist MAAM Battalion paraded in 


a 29 Palms ceremony, 


Distant mountains emphasize desert terrain 
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altitude, and occasionally these mach- 
busters scream over the Base at speeds 
in excess of the speed of sound. 

The aircraft is tracked and a simu- 
lated Terrier missile or volley of mis- 
siles is commanded skyward to down 
the aircraft. 

Besides recent “turkey shoots” at 
Point Arguello, 1st MAAM has con- 
ducted a series of exercises in the San 
Diego area to determine the problems 
involved in loading and _ unloading 
launching equipment and missiles from 
different types of landing ships. They 
have also taken part in several air- 
ground landing exercises at Camp Pen- 
dieton and joint air defense exercises 
with conventional anti-aircraft units 
based at Twentynine Palms, and air 
control and aviation units from El 
Toro. 

The battalion training program is 
truly unique. And, they employ weap- 
ons, equipment and tactics which no 
other land-based military unit has ever 
used. lst MAAM has had a hand in 
developing all three. 

“The battalion has an area weapon 
capability,” Lt. Col. Irish said. “It is not 
a primary weapon of defense for troops 
or airfields individually. Integrated 
with air groups, it has overall defense 
possibilities and a 360-degree defense 
responsibility.” 

He added, ‘‘We can launch this dead- 
ly device wherever vehicles can go to 
support Marine elements.” 

Arriving at a firing site, the battalion 
can be emplaced in positions in less 
than a day. Equipment revetments are 
constructed after the battalion is in 
position and the wires have been laid to 
each component in the firing system. 
Local ground defense includes the 
normal small arms, plus .50 caliber 
machine guns and 3.5 rocket launchers. 

Five factory (continued on page 65) 
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by MSgt. Walter Stewart 
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A new rifle and a machine gun to be issued soon 


will make four Marine infantry weapons obsolete 


URING THE Indian Wars, 

when losing a battle en- 

titled the vanquished to a 

free haircut, Marines were issued new 

firepower in the Colt Revolving Cylinder 

Carbine. It was a six-shot, rifled, cap 

and ball, .52 caliber jewel called the 

“Patterson.” The weapon was signi- 

ficant in that it was preceded and 

followed by a long line of single-shot 

rifles dating back to the “Brown Bess” 
muzzle loading musket. 

Once again, the Marine infantryman 
will be issued new firepower. In the 
M14 rifle, the ground-pounder gains a 
20-round magazine while shedding 
more than one pound of weight. Even 
loaded with the extra ammo, it tips 
the scale at a half pound under the M1. 
While quite similar to its predecessor— 
in fact, the rear sight and butt plate 
are interchangeable on the two weapans 
—the M14 can readily be recognized 
at a distance by its jutting magazine 
and flash suppressor. A flick of the 
fire selector arm (issued to automatic 
riflemen only) and addition of a bipod 
and hinged butt plate convert it into a 
BAR replacement. 

The M14 has a blood cousin in the 
M60 machine gun. Capable of being 
fired from the hip, shoulder, bipod or 
tripod, the 60 replaces the standard 
M1919A4 and the somewhat obsolete 
M1917A1. Sans tripod, it weighs 12 
pounds less than the A4, 17 pounds less 
than the Al. 

Since the 7.62-mm. NATO ammu- 
nition fired by the 14 and 60 gives off 
a ball of fire, both weapons are 
equipped with a flash suppressor. 
Without the slotted muzzle appendix, 
the rifleman would be forced to adopt 
the rocket launcher tactic of firing and 
getting-the-hell-out-of-there. While the 
suppressor brings the overall length of 
the M14 to one-half inch longer than 


the M1, the barrel itself is some two 
and one-half inches shorter. 

No discussion of new rifles can long 
endure without an allied discussion of 
ammunition. After World War Ii, the 
democratic world was seeking the ideal 
ammunition to be standardized for all 
allied nations. The British championed 
a .280; Belgium produced a rifle 
chambered for the German 7.92-mm. 
cartridge; the U.S. held out for a .30 
caliber. 

In a summary of the rifle and am- 
munition situation of that period, 
Colonel E. H. Harrison (New Service 
Rifle, American Rifleman June 1957) re- 


SSgt. Darrell T. Stevens explained the field stripping procedure used 


ported, “The British then (1947) began 
the crash development of a cartridge 
and rifle. Working with great energy 
and enthusiasm, one team produced the 
cartridge and another the rifle. The 
characteristics of the rifle were deter- 
mined quite objectively from the quali- 
ties desired—minimum weight and 
length, high rate of fire, ease of hand- 
ling under difficult conditions, and 


simplicity in troop training. The result, 
the EM2, was a highly unconventional 
military rifle. The design gave a short 
overall length with great handling ease, 
much like the ‘bull-pup’ rifles which in 
bolt-action types have been stocked 
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on the MI4. The new rifle is easier to clean and faster to assemble 


















NEW FIREPOWER (cont.) 


and tried by individuals in this coun- 
try (though in the EM2 the chamber 
is forward of the firer’s head). The 
sight, a one-power telescope used also 
as a carrying handle for the rifle, was 
a notable departure. The gas-operated 
mechanism appears to have been very 
good. It was a remarkable accomplish- 
ment in the time available.” 


. 


Pvt. James R. Snyder utilized his 20-round magazine as a one-man 


fire is built right into the M14, he 
contended, and by adding a bipod to 
the muzzle and a hinged butt plate, 
presto, you have a replacement for the 
BAR. 

Army Officials did a double take. 
Perhaps, they mused, and began their 
own testing of the modified M14. Tests 
still are continuing on both prospective 
BAR replacements. 

The Springfield Arsenal is now pro- 
ducing both the M14 and the M60. At 
present, the rifle costs about $135, but 





base of fire to cover the advance of Pfc J. L. Lumston during tests 


In answer to the British-sponsored 
rifle and cartridge, the U. S. replied 
with a firm “No!” saying we were 
“firmly opposed to the adoption of any 
less effective smaller caliber cartridge 
for use in either (our) present rifle, or 
im new weapons being developed.” Sub- 
sequent tests resulted in favor of the 
U. S. T65 cartridge and in 1953, the 
NATO group officially adopted the T65, 
which took on the name of Caliber 
7.62-mm. NATO Cartridge. 

The Army developed the M14 to re- 
place both the M1 and the carbine; the 
M15 to replace the BAR and sub-ma- 
chine gun. Its M60 was to replace all 
existing .30 caliber machine guns. They 
were quite contented with their new 
amily of three weapons until Captain 
Charles Haslam, then the Marine Corps 
Equipment Board’s project officer for 
the small arms testing unit, fathered 
a doubt that the M15 was necessary. 
The ability to convert to automatic 
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according to R. P. Palese of Army 
Ordnance’s Industrial Division, the 
mass-produced weapon will come down 
to about $125, or $30 more than the 
two and one-half million Mls now in 
the federal supply system. Mr. Palese 
said the tab for one M60 runs $1630, 


of which some $500 represents the 
mount. 
A Pentagon spokesman said_ the 


Army will mass issue the M60 in late 
1959, with the M14 issue set for 1960. 
He said he expects Marines to get the 
new weapons 12 to 18 months after the 
Army. To facilitate the mass issue, two 
commercial producers are scheduled to 
begin making rifles immediately; an- 
other commercial concern will make the 
machine gun, the spokesman said. 

In their edition of September 6, 1958, 
the Washington Post said, “Springfield 
Arsenal and private contractors will 
receive orders to make 70,000 M14 rifles 
and 8835 (M60) machine guns. The 





cost will be $20 million for the rifles 
and $15 million for the machine guns. 
Plans call for production of 100,000 
annually.” ‘ 

Dr. Frederick H. Carten, deputy chief 
of the Infantry and Aircraft Weapons 
Systems Branch, Research and Develop- 
ment Division, Army Ordnance, calls the 
M14 “the best military rifle in produc- 
tion in the world today.” He said his 
conclusion was based on the fact that 
development of the M14 was completed 
in 1953 and that weapons are in the 
development stage now which far sur- 
pass the M14. He added, however, 
that ““The M14 beats the Russian rifle 
hands down.” 

In explaining the operational differ- 
ences between the M1 and the M14, 
Amos C. Bonkemeyer, perhaps the fore- 
most authority on the M14, said, “The 
M1 uses unmeasured gas to push the 
operating rod to the rear. Gas goes 
into the port about two inches from the 
muzzle to serve this purpose. The mo- 
ment the bullet leaves the rifle the gas, 
by then excess, begins to flow from the 
muzzle. In the M14, the gas enters a 
port in the bottom of the barrel eight 
inches from the muzzle. It moves a 
short piston to the rear as the gas 
expands. The piston, which abuts the 
operating rod, then pushes the rod back 
in a relatively slow manner, causing 
less recoil. As sufficient gas pushes the 
piston back, a port in the bottom of 
the piston chamber is exposed, permit- 
ting excess gas to leave.” 

Mr. Bonkemeyer, head of the Light 
Weapons Section of the Army’s In- 
fantry and Aircraft Weapons Systems 
Branch, said the Army “is considering 
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MSgt. Jesse Ford, Maj. Edwin Mika and MSgt. Anthony Dumsha, 
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all members of the Equipment Board, discussed M60 comparatives 


not using a bayonet with the M14.” 
He said the recommendation had come 
from the Continental Army Command 
of Fort Monroe, Va., and subsequently 
endorsed by the Vice Chief of Staff of 
the Army. “It is based on the fact that 
the bayonet is rarely used in combat,” 
Bonkemeyer observed, adding that 
troops would instead be issued a knife 
similar to the Marine Corps’ K-bar. 
Marines, however, plan to have a bay- 





MSgt. Dumsha demonstrated one of the 
gun's top features: a fast-changing barrel 


onet almost identical to the present 
issue, except that the ring fitting around 
the muzzle will be larger to accom- 
modate the M14’s flash suppressor. 
The Army’s future for the rifle 
grenade launcher faces the same doubts 
as the bayonet. Again the Corps’ plans 
include issuing a grenade launcher. 
Neither the bayonet nor the launcher 
have been assigned “MM” numbers as 
yet. Twenty-round magazines used by 





the M14 will make obsolete the present 
cartridge belt. The immediate answer is 
to utilize BAR cartridge belts, but a 
new body armor still on the drawing 
boards will include pockets for the 
ammo. 

The Marine Corps Equipment Board 
(MCEB) tested the two weapons for 
two years (1956-57) before passing 
them on to Quantico’s School Demon- 
stration Troops (SDT) for a _ service 
test. SDT was given 75 Ml4s and 25 
M60s and told to “wring ’em out.” 

Chief complaint arising from SDT 
tests centered around the front hand 
guard. A number of these were broken 
during routine use, which may have 
been due to the lack of linseed oil. And 
one rifleman complained, ‘How the hell 
you gonna stack arms? These things 
ain’t got no stacking swivel!” 

First Lieutenant Charles D. Laaksonen, 
platoon commander of SDT’s “A” 
Company (and All-Marine fullback for 
the Quantico eleven) said his platoon 
began testing the Ml4s in January of 
last year. The only testing left to be 
done by the unit is marksmanship, 
scheduled to be completed this month. 
The lieutenant is impressed by the fire- 
power of the M14. “Its firepower is al- 
most double that of the M1,” he en- 
thused, “and the modified 14 doesn’t 
have the usual BAR malfunctions, due 
to a much simpler mechanism.” 

“The M14 is a step in the right direc- 
tion,” volunteered Staff Sergeant Dar- 
rell T. Stevens, Laaksonen’s platoon 
sergeant. “It’s easier to teach since it 
has fewer parts. If you need the fire- 
power, you’ve got it, which is a size- 
able factor. (continued on page 82) 





The machine gun weighs in at 23 pounds and can 
be fired easily from the shoulder without ''climbing" 








POST OF THE CORPS 


MOFFETT 
HELD 


miles from downtown San 

Francisco, Marines of the 
U. S. Naval Air Station, Moffett Field, 
perform their day-by-day guard func- 
tion. Here, members of the Marine 
Barracks provide local security for the 
station and its perimeter. 

The year 1958 meant a Silver Anni- 
versary for the Naval Air Station. 
Moffett Field, commissioned April 12, 
1933, has had one of the most varied 
and colorful histories of any Naval Air 
Station in the country. Now, it serves 
as a master training center for carrier- 
based squadrons of the Pacific Fleet 
and flies the greatest array of Naval 
supersonic aircraft in the world. Its 
strategic location makes it a key link 
in the West Coast’s defense chain. 


A PPROXIMATELY FORTY 


The station commander, Captain 
Arthur S. Hill. USN, often refers to the 
Marine Barracks personnel as “his 
Marines,” reflecting the excellent rela- 
tionship which exists between’ the 
Marines and the 7000 Naval men sta- 
tioned at the field. 

The Air Station covers almost 2000 
acres, and represents a tremendous 
construction value to the U. S. tax- 
payer. 

In 1931, the land, located at the 
southern end of San Francisco Bay, 
was purchased by local citizens for 
$746,065.90 and offered to the Navy for 
one dollar. The Navy accepted, and 
on April 12, 1933, the U. S. Naval Air 
Station, Sunnyvale, Calif., was com- 
missioned under the command of Cap- 
tain Harry E. Shoemaker, USN. 

(Text continued on page 30) 





Strategically located, Moffett Field serves the 


nation as a key link in our Western defense chain 





by MSgt. Robert E. Johnson 


Photos by 
TSgt. Charles B. Tyler 








Lt. Col. John S. Dewey (R), is 
the Barracks’ CO. Major Frank 


Eldracher is second in command 
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MOFFETT FIELD (cont.) 


The base was originally constructed 
to house the giant airships, the USS 
Akron and USS Macon. The super- 
dirigible era was, unfortunately, short- 
lived. Both airships crashed (the Akron 
in 1933 and the Macon in 1935) and 
with them went the Navy’s need for 
the lighter-than-air base. In September, 
1935, the station was transferred to the 
Army. 

With the outbreak of World War II, 
it became apparent that airships would 
be effective in anti-submarine warfare 
operations along the West Coast. On 
April 16, 1942, the base reverted to the 
Navy and was recommissioned under 
the command of Captain D. M. Mac- 
key, USN. It was redesignated Moffett 
Field, in honor of Admiral William 
Moffett, first Chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, who lost his life in the 
crash of the dirigible Akron off the New 
Jersey coast. 

During the war years and with a 
shortage of military facilities on the 
West Coast, Moffett Field provided 
other valuable services—advance train- 
ing in formation flying was given to 
pilots going into action in the Pacific. 
Lighter-than-air aviation cadet train- 
ing programs were started and con- 
struction began on four new L-type 
training airships. 

The jet era began at Moffett in De- 
cember, 1950, when the F3D Skynight, 
the first jet nightfighter of any U. S. 
service, was given its initial test at the 
Air Station. 

Presently, Moffett Field is classified 


First Sergeant Elmer J. Todd takes a personal interest in his men. 








Lt. Col. Dewey called a meeting of the Barracks’ officers and key 
enlisted men to discuss current problems. Meetings are held weekly 


as an All-weather Master Jet Air Sta- 
tion. It is headquarters for five air 
groups, serving some 20 squadrons, 
which use this base as a staging point 
for Pacific defense missions. Pilots 
train here in all phases of operations— 
etc. In addition, Moffett is also a 
fighter defense base and “service 
garage’ for the Navy-operated MATS 
aircraft flying in and out of Travis Air 
Force Base. 





Pvt. James Bray came in to talk over a forthcoming promotion test 


Three giant steel airship hangars are 
used in the repair and bedding-down 
of locally stationed or transient aircraft. 
They are the same buildings which 
housed the Akron and Macon, and 
many training airships. 

Hangar One, the larger of the three, 
could house the super-carrier Forrestal 
along with a couple of cruisers, several 
destroyers and a dozen small craft. The 
dimensions are 1130’x308’x198’. 

A major installation sharing Moffett 
Field is the Ames Research Center of 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. The Ames Center oper- 
ates independently of the Navy and is 
engaged in testing and experimental 
work on the frontiers of aeronautical 
science, including aerodynamics, pro- 
pulsion and structures. Other research 
is directed on the problems of intense 
aerodynamic heating and _ thermal 
stresses on missiles and space craft as 


they reenter the earth’s atmosphere 
at high speeds. 
At present, more than 1200 Civil 


Service employees are on the staff of 
Ames under the direction of Doctor 
Smith J. DeFrance. Captain Fred J. 
Drinkwater, III, of Palo Alto, Calif., 
Marine Reserve jet fighter pilot and 
member of Marine Fighter Squadron 
141 at NAS, Oakland, is one of the re- 
search pilots employed at the Center. 
The first Marine detachment was 
established at Moffett Field in April, 
1933, under the command of Lieuten- 
ant Colonel William H. Rupertus. In 
April, 1942, when the Army relin- 
quished command and the Navy took 























over the field again, a Marine Barracks 
was reestablished under the command 
of Lieutenant Colonel Walter S. Gas- 
par. The Marines lived in tents and 
wooden barracks, a far cry from their 
present housing in a modern, two-story 
building. 

Then, the Barracks had a dual role. 
It was also known as Company “B”, 
2d Battalion of the Provisional Regi- 
ment. In this assignment, they were re- 
sponsible for defense of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area and the establishment 
of road blocks in the vicinity of Mof- 
fett Field in case of an invasion by 
enemy forces. 

During the entire WWII period, Col. 
Gaspar was assigned as commanding 
officer of all troops at the Naval Air 
Station, Moffett Field. His office was 
also headquarters for Casual Company, 
Santa Cruz; Castroville Detachment; 
Camp Parks Detachment; Stockade De- 
tachment, Camp Shoemaker; and the 
Naval Overseas Freight Terminal De- 
tachment, Redwood City. 

Today, Lieutenant Colonel John S. 
Dewey commands the Marine Barracks. 
He is its 17th commanding officer. Col. 
Dewey is related to Commodore George 
Dewey, who destroyed the Spanish fleet 
in Manila Bay in 1898. This decisive 
action resulted in the United States be- 
coming a ranking naval power. 

“The Commodore has probably rested 
uneasy since I joined the Marine 
Corps,” Lt. Col. Dewey joked. 

The colonel is a career Marine who 
entered military service as an enlisted 


The Marines’ CO tries to make sure that everyone 
"gets the word.’ After regular meeting of officers 


man in March, 1933. His devotion to 
duty is reflected each morning when he 
scans photographs of Barracks person- 
nel in the hope to identify every man 
by name, on sight. He took over com- 
mand on January 5, 1958. 

Directly assisting Lt. Col. Dewey are 
Major Frank A. Eldracher, Jr., exec.; 
Captain Robert C. Wise and First Lieu- 
tenant Harry L. Mills, guard section 
commanders. Like the colonel, each is 
a mustang and an infantry officer. The 
exec runs the barracks in the absence 
of the CO, who spends a good deal of 
his working and evening hours as Sta- 
tion Security Officer. 

Major Eldracher arrived at Moffett 
Field in August, 1958, from Camp 
Pendleton. He’s a World War II veteran 
and graduate of the Russian Language 
School in Washington, D. C. 

First Sergeant Elmer J. Todd is 
the Barracks sergeant major. Todd is 
a forceful and energetic individual and 
one would never guess he had in excess 
of three score years behind him and is 
on his “twilight cruise.” His service 
number, 79835, marks him as one of 
the most senior NCOs in the Marine 
Corps today. This is IstSgt. Todd’s 
second tour of duty at the Moffett 
barracks. He previously served from 
November, 1945, to July 1949. 

His Corps career is filled with cher- 
ished memories: reporting aboard Par- 
ris Island as a recruit in 1917, when 
the last leg was traveled on a lighter; 
a pigskin warrant to corporal, dated 21 
May, 1917, was signed by George Bar- 





and Staff NCOs, all hands mustered for a briefing. 


Lt. Col. Dewey discussed automobiles and insurance 


nett, Major General Commandant; his 
assignment as a first sergeant, while 
still a private, in Cavite in 1922; and 
duty as one of the last Naval mail 
clerks with a $50-a-month specialist’s 
pay. 

Assisting 1stSgt. Todd in his ad- 
ministrative duties are Technical Ser- 
geant Joseph Falasca, Sergeant Teddy 
J. Dorton, Corporals Dennis E. Flei- 
schauer and Robert Pfannenstiel. 

The five other staff NCOs are Master 
Sergeant Robert R. Bronski, supply 
chief; Technical Sergeant Paul J. 
Meletis, a World War II POW who is 
Barrack’s gunnery sergeant; Staff Ser- 
geants Howard E. Putnam, guard chief, 
Ralph J. Summers and Charles R. 
Coomer, platoon sergeants of the Ist 
and 2d guard sections. 

The Marine Barracks is composed of 
a headquarters section and two guard 
units. Of the four officers and 110 en- 
listed personnel authorized at Moffett 
Field, approximately 80 per cent are 
performing guard duty. Men of the 
guard are on a day-on and day-off, 
weekend-on and weekend-off schedule. 

The Marines moved into a new bar- 
racks building in September, 1958. In 
addition to two large squad bays, staff 
NCO quarters and spacious offices, it 
has its own press and laundry rooms, 
a TV room and recreation hall. Major 
General J. P. Berkeley, Commanding 


General, Department of the Pacific, 
was present for the dedication. 
An additional structure, called the 


“Goat Shed,” is used to house extra 
TURN PAGE 











MOFFETT FIELD (cont.) 








The Moffett Marines are echeuted in 


"quick draw" procedures with 
the .45 caliber pistol. They use the field's pistol range for practice 


calls, on and off station, for crowd and 
traffic control. 

The Marine unit mans three gates to 
the station on a daily basis and two 
others upon request. It operates round- 
the-clock. The sergeants of the guard 
are Sergeants Alfred D. Ashcraft, Theo- 
dore R. Cara, David J. Frei, Calvin 
E. Hosmer and Gerald R. Clark. The 
motor patrols average about 25,000 
miles each month, more miles daily 
than the off-station Navy Shore Patrol 
cars. 

The motor patrols are radio-equipped, 
and in direct contact with the corporal 
of the guard. A telephone net covers 
each gate. Two “panic alarms” hanging 
on the wall over the corporal of the 
guard are used to signal trouble at 
either the bank or disbursing office. 
When sounded, all gates are immediate- 
ly closed, all traffic is halted and the 
guard of the day is alerted. Within 
minutes, the Marine OD and members 
of the guard are able to arrive at the 
source of trouble. 

An additional duty of the corporal of 
the guard is striking the Barrack’s bell, 


Responsible for the security of the air station, the 


Moffett Marines are thoroughly schooled and alert 


storeroom gear. It received this unusual 
name in 1954, when the Navy Academy 
“billeted” their mascot in this shed. 
The goat has been long gone, the 
Navy-Stanford game is history, but the 
name remained. 

The Marine mission at Moffett Field 
is to provide local security for the sta- 
tion and its perimeter. The men keep 
unauthorized property, or individuals, 
from entering or leaving the station. In 
addition, they enforce the rules and 
regulations of the station. The Ames 
Research Center is not a guard re- 
sponsibility of the Marines; it provides 
for its own internal security. 

Sentries are extremely careful that 
cameras, firearms and explosives do not 
come aboard without proper clearance. 
Every individual entering or leaving 
Moffett Field is given a close check. 

Aside from the access gates, the 
perimeter and internal security patrols, 
special guards are assigned from time 
to time, to cover highly classified ma- 
terial, either in storage or as it moves 
on station. They also answer crash 
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When SSgt. Howard Putnam, the acting Officer of the Day, inspected 
the troops at Guard Mount, the station mascot, SSgt. "Benny," kibitzed 
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located just outside the building. It is 
struck between 0800 and 2200 daily and 
was recently acquired from the decom- 
missioned USS Silverstein (DE-534). 
Thousands of Naval and Civil Service 
employees pass before the watchful eyes 
of the men from the Marine Barracks 
at the West (Main), South and East 
Gates daily. Prompt recognition and 
the right to admit or detain individuals 
for proper pass or approval is part of 
their exacting job. Courtesy and force- 
fulness are all-important during their 
tours of guard duty. 

The Marines assigned to the main 
gate watch are given special training 
and are screened carefully for this as- 
signment. A corporal and three privates 
are on duty constantly. Daily, about 
6500 vehicles enter the station. “An 
average of 17,000 individuals also enter 
Moffett on foot or in automobiles. Most 
of this heavy traffic is handled at the 
main gate. 

“Because we are close to the San 
Mateo Bridge and other toll bridges, 
drivers occasionally get mixed up and 
drive to the gate and ask, ‘How 
much?’”’ Corporal George W. Shannon 
said. “Others have driven up to the 
gate and asked, ‘How much does it cost 
to get in?’” Corporal Jack D. Miell 
added. 

South Gate, a two-man post, has an 
additional responsibility. Three times 
a day, a steel fence is opened to allow 
the “Eastside Comet,” an on-station, 
Navy-operated passenger train to make 
its scheduled runs to the far side of the 
field. 

New men, who join the Marine de- 
tachment at Moffett Field, can expect 
a thorough indoctrination before being 
assigned as a gate sentry or motor 


The Main, or West, Gate at Moffett is a four-man 
sentry post for the Marines. The gate is not far 





patrolman. They will be given ample 
time to square away personal gear, to 
read all orders and regulations and to 
make a tour of the station. A written 
and oral test on guard duties and local 
regulations follows, as well as the op- 
portunity to fire the .45 caliber pistol 
for familiarization. This includes the 
“quick-draw,” drawing from the holster, 
loading and firing. When everything is 
successfully completed, the new man is 
assigned to a guard platoon for guard 
duty. 

The guard of the day is in three re- 
liefs. Tours are four hours on, followed 
by eight hours off. A guard mount is 
held every morning at 0800. The OD 
watch is stood by the junior officer and 
staff NCOs, who can expect this duty 
every eight days. 

Capt. Wise explained, ‘We teach our 
guard to help personnel and to use 
common sense, not to run up an indi- 
vidual on a slight infraction of regu- 
lations.” 

The captain served six years in the 
Navy prior to becoming a Marine of- 
ficer. During the Inchon and Hung- 
nam operations in Korea, he operated 
LCVPs and LCMs. 

The annual turnover of personnel at 
the Marine Barracks reaches from 30 
to 40 per cent. A majority of the new 
arrivals come directly from the Infan- 
try Training Regiment at Camp Pen- 
dleton. Because of this constant change 
in personnel, the Barracks maintains a 
continual guard training program. Only 
seven enlisted men in the detachment 
have over two years on station. “‘As a 
general rule,” lst Sgt. Todd said, “we 
never seem to keep a man more than 
a couple years. Almost half of our 
present command was joined in 1958.” 





from state toll bridges, and some mistaken tourists 
_ have driven up and asked the sentry: "How much?" 


Marine Corps training is also con- 
stant for Barracks personnel. There are 
the usual eight-man drill periods, phys- 
ical conditioning and training lectures. 
The off-duty platoon attends classes 
daily from 0900 to 1200 and 1300 to 
1500. An equal amount of time is 
spent indoors and out. There is ample 
close-in ground for study in small unit 
tactics. To supplement the Marine Bar- 
racks training program, all enlisted 
men are encouraged to enroll in sofne 
type of extension school. 

Liberty for the off-duty guard nor- 
mally begins at 1500. Headquarters 
section personnel must wait until 1630. 
The Station and the Barracks are on a 
five-day work week. 

Popular liberty spots near Moffett 
Field are Mountain View, San Bruno 
and San Jose. Surprisingly, San Fran- 
cisco even though within 40 miles, is 
given little attention. 

Athletics and physical conditioning 
are stressed. Once a week, everyone can 
expect to make a two-mile hike. Last 
year, the Barracks won the Station 
basketball and softball championships 
and earned a second place in bowling. 

Corporal Richard S. Olivas, Corporal 
of the Guard in the 1st Platoon, quarter- 
backed the Moffett Field “Flyers” foot- 
ball team. They won the conference 
championship two years in a row. 
Olivas is a 5’7”, 160-pound back, who 
plays both offense and defense. This 
past season, he tossed 12 touchdown 
passes. 

Last October 4th, a Dependent’s Day 
was held for the wives and friends of 
Barracks’ personnel. They watched the 
Marines assault a fortified position and 
perform close order drill. It was fol- 
lowed by a (continued on page 82) 
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The Fire Direction Center plotted a 
firing mission and passed the data 
along to the gun crews. Number One 
gun was the first to “lay in" on target 




















JACKSON RESERVISTS 


Only: a few of the Mississippi cannoneers have an 


artillery background—but the 2d 105s are combat ready 


HE BEST inducement a Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve unit can 
offer is a sharp, well-organ- 

ized and well-trained outfit with which 
former Marines will want to affiliate 
and men with no prior service will be 
eager to join. The best gauge for meas- 

uring a unit’s attainment of these at- 

tributes is its percentage of T/O 
strength, its drill attendance record, and 
the stability of its personnel roster. 

The 2d 105-mm. Howitzer Battery, of 

Jackson, Miss., can lay full claim to 
being sharp, well-organized and well- 
trained without fear of being charged 
with false advertising. The Mississippi 
artillery battery has been at _ full 





strength or above for more than two 
years; its drill attendance consistently 
ranges between 90 and 95 per cent; and 
changes on its personnel roster are few. 
On the average, the unit loses one or 
two easily replaced men per month. 

It would be nice to say that the Ma- 
rines made a big impact on Jackson 
when the Marine Reservists set up shop 
there in October, 1947. But the truth 
of the matter is that the Mississippi 
capital’s first Organized Marine Corps 
Reserve unit—the 13th Signal Com- 
pany—never quite lived up to its poten- 
tial or expectations. 

The old 13th Signal Company had a 
rough road to travel from the day it 


was activated. It didn’t have much to 
work with (the signalmen met in an 
unused gymnasium at the Jackson Air 
Force Base) and its Table of Organiza- 
tion called for almost 500 men. A good, 
solid core of Marine veterans in the 
Jackson area were interested in becom- 
ing members of an organized group, but 
there weren’t enough of them with a 
communications background to spark 
the Signal Company into a going con- 
cern. The company didn’t exactly 
founder but it never seemed to get un- 
tracked. 

In 1949, a Navy and Marine Corps 
Reserve Training Center was con- 


structed just a few blocks from down- 
TURN PAGE 
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JACKSON RESERVISTS (cont.) 


town Jackson. The Marines moved into 
their new quarters and shortly after- 
wards the unit was redesignated as ‘‘C”’ 
Battery, 7th 105-mm. Howitzer Battal- 
ion. The convenient location of their 
new training center and the reorganiza- 
tion which called for a smaller comple- 
ment of men was a big shot in the 
arm. The Jackson Marines made out 
much better as cannoneers and by the 
time the unit was tapped for active 
duty during the Korean War, “C” Bat- 
tery was rolling along with almost a 
full T/O, a better-than-average attend- 
ance record, and the reputation of being 
a first-class, hard-charging outfit. 

The 2d 105-mm. Howitzer Battery 
was activated soon after the Corps be- 
gan to phase out the Reserve participa- 

tion in the Korean War. The rebuilding 
a municipal park job was slow. Four enlisted men were 
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The Jackson artillerymen hauled their howitzers to 


for a day of on-the-job training. They also use a nearby dairy farm enrolled on November 19, 1951—the 


Pfc Robert Johnson made final sight 
adjustments as Pfc Samuel Ferrell 
held the aiming stake. Field problems 
around Jackson are only dry runs 








date the unit was activated—and the 
battery could barely muster 36 men for 
its first Summer camp. But as more 
and more of the former members of 
“C” Battery were released from active 
duty, they drifted back to the Missis- 
sippi capital and added know-how as 
well as numbers to the new unit. It 
wasn’t long before the 2d 105’s was an 
effective organization. 

Master Sergeant Robert H. Hickman, 
the Battery’s current First Sergeant, 
was one of the four men enlisted when 
the unit was activated. Hickman also 
helped to form the old 13th Signal 
Company and willingly became an ar- 
tilleryman when that unit was reorgan- 
ized as “C” Battery. He has served for 
more than 10 years in the Organized 
Reserves and has never missed a drill 
or a Summer camp. His drill attendance 
record has never been challenged and 
the Top was recently called to Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps for a Meritori- 
ous Mast by the Commandant for his 
achievement. 

The civilian backgrounds of the Jack- 
son cannoneers are extremely varied. 
MSegt. Hickman is a letter carrier with 
the Post Office Department; Staff Ser- 
geant Ralph Hale is a jeweler; Captain 
Howard B. Zeagler, who received a 
commission while serving with the unit, 
is a brick salesman. In the ranks are 
several other salesmen, a meat packer, 
a bulldozer operator and a couple of 
policemen. 

Captain John P. Pickett, the Com- 
manding Officer of the Battery, manu- 
factures and sells stage equipment but 
his chief concern is making real Ma- 
rines out of the members of his com- 
mand. 

Capt. Pickett enlisted in the Corps at 
Charleston, S. C., in 1942, and was 
commissioned by way of the V-12 pro- 
gram at Duke University. 

The Jackson artillerymen muster once 
a month—usually on the first week end 
—at the training center. The drill 
period begins at 1400 on Saturday 
afternoon and lasts until 2300 that 
night. The training schedule begins 
again at 0600 on Sunday and ends at 
1300. The 105’s combined their training 
periods into one solid week end of ac- 
tivity about six months ago and they 
have found that the double-double drill 
is more effective than either weekly or 
bi-weekly sessions. 

The once-a-month training has been 
a big help to the men who have to 
travel long distances. Several of the Re- 
servists are students at the University 
of Mississippi, located at Oxford, Miss., 
some 160 miles from Jackson. Another 
group of students come from Missis- 
sippi State College, at Starkville, 126 
miles away. 

“I would never be able to make it if 


SSgt. Rodney C. Dalgo (R) is one of the unit's outstanding NCOs. A 








Navy radioman during WWII, Dalgo heads the Communication Section 


Jackson's U. S. Navy and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, 
built in 1949, boosted interest in the Mississippi capital's Marine unit 


we had to meet every week,” said Staff 
Sergeant D. A. Landrum, a scout/ob- 
server with one of the battery’s for- 
ward observation teams. Landrum lives 
and works in Tuscaloosa, Ala., and it 
takes him about three and a half hours 
of steady driving to get to the training 
center. 

The howitzermen spend about half of 
their time in classrooms and at on-the- 
job training in the center, and the other 
half at practical application in the field. 
They can’t fire the guns anywhere near 
Jackson, of course, but they do haul 
them out to a nearby dairy farm where 
they can emplace the cannons and 





simulate firing missions. The farm is 
owned by Lieutenant Colonel Gordon 
R. Worthington, who once commanded 
the unit. The dry runs in Lt. Col. 
Worthington’s pastures are excellent 
practice for Summer camp when the 
Reservists can pull the lanyards with 
live ammunition. 
Since every Marine is expected to be 
a rifleman, the artillerymen also prac- 
tice infantry tactics. For their gravel- 
crunching maneuvers, the unit uses an 
80-acre section of hilly, wooded land 
owned by Eugene Morse, a patriotic at- 
torney in Jackson. 
The battery has its own Boot Camp 
TURN PAGE 
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JACKSON RESERVISTS (cont.) 


for joinees who have not had prior 
Marine Corps experience. It usually 
takes about three drill periods for Mas- 
ter Sergeant Edward W. Humphries, of 
the Inspector-Instructor staff, and Staff 
Sergeant Paul C. Jones, a Reservist, to 
teach the recruits close order drill, the 
manual of arms, history and traditions 
of the Marine Corps and other typical 
Boot Camp subjects. By the fourth 
training week énd, the new men are 
ready to integrate into one of the artil- 
lery sections. 

MSgt. Humphries is also the I-I 
Communications Chief, runs the Train- 
ing Aids Library and edits the Lanyard 
Snatcher, the unit newspaper. 

Either Capt. Pickett or Captain 
Duane W. Chisman, the Inspector-In- 
structor, interviews each new man and 
gives him the standard General Classi- 
fication Test before assigning him to a 
section. They try to let each man have 
some voice in selecting his military 
occupational specialty but the needs of 
the unit come first. 


“We can’t give every man what he 
wants,” Capt. Chisman said, “but we 
would like for him to be satisfied with 
his job.” 

Capt. Chisman has been an artillery 
officer since 1951. He was the Assistant 
Operations Officer of Force Artillery at 
Twentynine Palms before he reported 
to Jackson, in May, 1956. The captain 
admits that he knew very little about 
the Marine Corps’ Reserve program be- 
fore coming to Mississippi but learned 
fast after he got there. 





One Sunday each month is a training day for the 
cannoneers but the Reservists’ spiritual needs are 
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Captain Kenneth Barfield, a former 
professional football player with the 
Washington Redskins, is the Battery’s 
Training Officer; Master Sergeant Mar- 
shall Echols is the Training NCO. They 
make up the unit’s training schedule for 
a year in advance but try to keep it 
flexible enough to allow for a few 
changes. Their main idea is to get the 
required training out of the way in the 
first six months of the year and devote 
the rest of the time to functions pe- 
culiar to an artillery battery. 





not neglected. The Navy unit's chaplain conducts 
Divine Services in the Center's spacious drill hall 











A trio of neophyte lanyard snatchers examined an Pfc B. M. Holliday, ham radio enthusiast, is also a 
out-of-date field piece on the State Capitol grounds six-month trainee and student at Mississippi State 


MSsgt. Echols found the lure of the 
Corps too strong to resist. He was an 
enlisted navigator during World War II 
and joined the 13th Signal Company 
soon after it was formed. He was in 
charge of a gun section when ‘‘C”’ Bat- 
tery was mobilized but was pulled out 
of artillery and reassigned to aviation 
when the unit reached Camp Pendleton. 
He wasn’t too happy about it at the 
time but he felt that the aviation as- 
signment was a real break when his 
squadron was called on to evacuate 
casualties from the Chosin Reservoir. 

“That was one helluva mess,” he re- 
called. 

Only a few of the Jackson Reservists 
have had artillery experience in the 
Regular Marine Corps, and just three 
men on the Inspector-Instructor staff 
have a background in the artillery field. 
Despite this lack of experience, Capt. 
Chisman judges that the 2d 105s 
could take its place in a regular artil- 
lery battalion (continued on page 94) 


Sgt. James Humphries exhibited his weight-lifting technique during a 
short break. The training schedule doesn't include recreational activity 











"| was born February 14th... That's why | was 
named 'Valentine’. My poor sister 
was born on Halloween!" 








"That's nothing. You should see 
his Columbus Day 
special!" 
































Don't bother wrapping it, I'll 
eat it here!" 


























































































































Photo by TSat. H. J. Lang 
Skipper of the "Ask No Quarter," TSgt. Ed Lathrop, at 
the helm of his Bahama ketch. He's a Flying Boxcar pilot 
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TSgt. Ed Lathrop, MCAS, Cherry Point, 


family, prove that you don’t have to be rich 


HEN Technical Sergeant Ed 
Lathrop pulled in at 
Cherry Point recently, the 
pay experts grabbed for their manuals. 
“How do you pay a man who reports 
via houseboat?” they wanted to know. 
The regulations had failed to consider 
that a Marine might want to live and 
travel aboard his seagoing ketch. 
Skipper Ed, a stocky, tanned outdoor 
man, bought the vessel two years ago 
while stationed in Miami with his 
family. When their orders to Cherry 
Point came, they completed the 900- 
mile voyage in 12 days, averaging about 
six knots for the journey. At night, 
they dropped anchor. Presently, their 
address is the yacht, Ask No Quarter, 
MCAS, Cherry Point, N. C. 
The name, Ask No Quarter, revealed 
the Lathrops, was selected from George 


Marsh’s tale of hardy Colonial priva- 
teers who once sailed their light craft 
against heavily-armed French and 
Caribbean pirate ships. 

She carries a 45-horsepower marine 
engine to keep the family from being 
AWOL, and has a two-to-one reduction 
ratio. “We can make it back now,” 
said Ed, almost apologetically, “if we’re 
real sailors or not.” The correct desig- 
nation for his craft, he explained, is a 
cruising auxiliary. This is because it has 
two sources of power: sail and engine; 
with the sail primary. 

The Lathrop’s 14-ton, two-master (55 
foot mainmast; 39 foot mizzenmast), 
carries 1055 square feet of dacron sail 
(four working sails), can sleep six, has 
a small galley, electric refrigerator, and 
uses bottle gas to provide heat for 
cooking. It is 39 feet long and has 


by MSgt. Paul Sarokin 





Photos by 
TSgt. Joseph J. Mulvihill 


N. C., and his 


to live aboard a yacht 


withstood 100 knot winds during a 
recent hurricane, without damage. At 
night, kerosene lights provide illumina- 
tion, and a small amount of heat. Their 
stainless steel toaster turns out not only 
toast but enough heat to warm the 
entire cabin. 

Since Bahama boat builders seldom 
use power tools, the Ask No Quarter was 
laboriously hand-carved from native 
hardwood, shaped by nature rather than 
steam-bent as is most timber used by 
U. S. builders. And because of the 
low-lying reefs bordering the Bahamas, 
the boat, designed for extremely shal- 
low drafts, draws only four feet of 
water. The Lathrop family are the 
third owners of their sea home. 

There is no TV aboard. When they 
want music, however, they can manu- 
facture their own. Clarissa, his wife, 

TURN PAGE 
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| HOUSEBOAT (cont.) 


plunks the guitar; Lester, 12, beats out 
rhythm on bongo drums; Scotty, 11, 
takes over on the harmonica. And Pop 
i —‘‘well,” said Mrs. Lathrop, “he can 
dance.” 

During these jam sessions, Brownie, 
their part-German shepherd mascot, 
usually hustles topside to see how 
things are going elsewhere about the 
ketch. Brownie loves life at sea as 
much as his owners. When in dock, he 
ii provides the group with the useful pur- 
pose of maintaining a virtually sleep- 
less vigil of the craft—around the dial. 
i The Lathrops handle the jargon of 
| the sea as easily as they do the ketch. 
| Words like mizzen, gib, tiller, davits, 
forestaysail, gaff rigged on the main, 
and marconi rig on the mizzen, are 








thoroughly understood by the youngest 
in the family. There has never been a 
seasickness problem, no matter how 
rough the water. 

Mrs. Lathrop, a demure former WAC 
nurse who served in Europe while Ed 
was busy in the Pacific, has little use 
for a telephone. Whenever she needs 
him to bear a hand about the ship, she 
uses a pre-arranged signal of two short 
blasts on the horn. This is interpreted 
as meaning that he is to hightail it 
back aboard—on the double. 









































Boating has always aroused an avid 7 
interest in his family, said Ed. He and When it isn't away on a cruise, the "Ask No Quarter" is 
Clarissa are both from the rugged New usually docked opposite the Cherry Point Staff NCO Club 
England seacoast area near Stonington, 
Connecticut, and have loved sailing 
During good weather, TSgt. Ed Lathrop and his family are among the since their childhood. Ed learned the 
most popular couples at the air station. There's always room for guests art from his father, also a seafaring 


es see prone shipowner. He is now passing the 
secrets of the sea along to his two 

sons; both of them can handle the craft 
unassisted, with or without sail. Each 

boy can dock the ketch, an intricate 

feat requiring a bit of expert maneuver- 

ing and seamanship. Sometimes, when 

in a jesting mood, Mom and Pop 
Lathrop go below deck as they ap- 
proach a new port, allowing the boys ) 
to handle everything themselves. This 
feat seldom fails to draw gasps from 
veteran warf-siders. ‘Nothing to it,” 
say the young men, nonchalantly. 

The outdoor life has given the 
Lathrop boys a healthful, sun-bronzed 
appearance which contrasts with their 
sun-bleached, almost platinum hair. A 
few years ago, said their father, the 
boys had experienced asthmatic attacks. 
“But since we began serious sailing,” 
he said, “the young ’uns have been 
healthy as mandrills.” 

The Ask No Quarter, is not the first 
boat the Lathrop’s have owned. “We 








had a cabin cruiser and some small 
boats before,” they admitted, “but none 
big enough to live on.” 

At Miami, where they were stationed 
before sailing to Cherry Point, they 
lived aboard ship for more than two 
years. They prefer sea life to the 
problems of land. “We can go around 
the world if we want to,” said the 
Lathrops, “and who do you know on 
land who can do that with their home?” 


Ed is a plane commander with a 
good knowledge of navigation. He ap- 
plies the principles of aerial navigation 
to finding his way about the vast ocean. 
“We also use a Ratheon RDF direc- 
tion-finding radio for taking a bearing,” 
he said with a slight New England 
twang. 

Lathrop entered the Corps in 1942 at 
New London, Conn., finished Flight 
School at Corpus Christi, Texas in 
1934, then flew Corsairs in Squadron 
211 from Bougainville to the Philip- 
pines. When World War II ended, he 
had flown more than 100 combat mis- 
sions. In Korea, with VMF 311, he 
piloted Panther jets. When the Beirut 
crisis exploded, his mission was to fly 
R4Qs to Lebanon. 

Today, Ed is so busy he seldom gets 
his feet on the deck. During the day, 
he’s often at the controls of a Flying 
Boxcar. At night, he and his family 
take care of many chores aboard their 
ketch. He belongs to the Cherry Point 
Boat Club, and has assigned the radio 
call letters ENKT to his craft. The “E” 
represents enlisted, he explained, and 
the NKT, is the aviation code designa- 
tion for the Marine Corps Air Station 
at Cherry Point. Like all seasoned 
skippers, Ed maintains a ship’s log, re- 
cording all noteworthy events for 
posterity. 

Since becoming ship owners the 
Lathrops have been to the Bahamas, 
the Florida keys, and as far north as 
Cherry Point. “We can go to the West 
Coast in about 45 days,” they said, 
“via the Panama Canal.” The toll for 
this scenic trip through the canal would 
be $3.28, including the pilot’s cost. 
“This is because we only draw four 
feet of water,” he explained. 

The Ask No Quarter has been raced 
in regattas, said Ed, but not seriously; 
as yet, they have no silver trophies to 
adorn the tiny mantelpiece. But they 
have plans for her in the future. 


For the present, the Lathrops have 
but one gnawing fear. Should orders 
come transferring the family forthwith 
away to a land-locked desert-like area, 
it would require some drastic readjust- 
ments of their life at sea. Meanwhile, 
they’re not worried about that possible 
sorrowful experience. They’ll face that 
problem when and if it ever arrives. 

END 





Junior helmsman, Scotty Lathrop, I1, holds the tiller while 
having a quick lunch at sea with station corpsman J. Griffin 


The Lathrop family helped teach Brownie, a real sea dog, 
how to handle the helm of their ketch. He likes life at sea 


The Lathrop youngsters have no worries about hazardous 
highway problems. Their leisure is spent with model ships 
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The Gun 
That Saves Lives 


After a lengthy tour, 
the dreaded needle 


may soon be retired 


F THE sight of a hypodermic 
needle leaves you with that 
queasy, sinking feeling in the 

pit of your stomach, there may be some 
heartening news ahead for you. The 
Navy is now using a “painless,’’ needle- 
less method of inoculation that em- 
ploys a jet gun which could relegate 
the needle to the Smithsonian. With 
this clever contrivance, vaccine fluid 
can be swiftly pushed through your 
skin at a speed of 1000 feet per second, 
under a whopping eight tons of 
pressure. 

At the Marine Corps Air Station, 
Cherry Point, N. C., recently, the jet 
age hit the Medical Department. The 
Navy’s two Multidose Hypospray Jet 
Injectors blasted out influenza shots 
for 4500 Marines in one day. ‘With 
just these two guns,” said Captain R. 
G. Witwer, Wing Medical Officer, ‘‘800 
Marines per hour can be handled. We 
can do in two days, what normally 
would require two weeks.” 

The jet process can also reduce the 
waiting time in inoculation lines as 
much as 45 minutes. “When you multi- 
ply that by the number of shots that 
we have to administer,” reminded Cap- 
tain Newell Nay, Station Medical Of- 
ficer, “you can get an idea of the time 
that can be saved.” In a future opera- 
tion like that produced by the Lebanon 
crisis, this saving of time can be 
crucial. 

Time is also saved by the medical 
staff. The need for sterilization of 
syringes and needles is completely 
eliminated when the gun is used. When 
you consider the staggering medical 
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by MSgt. Paul Sarokin 


Corporal L. A. Stanley, an H&MS-24 clerk, mustered an inscrutable 








expression when HM2 Harvey inoculated him with a needle-less gun 


manpower problem of needle steriliza- 
tion for 10,000 men, you get an idea 
of the saving involved, and why 
Cherry Point’s medical staff is “strong- 
ly in favor of the new device.” 

Up to now, approximately 120,000 
shots have been administered with the 
portable gadget, which may be plugged 
into any 110-volt electrical outlet. “Out 
of the 2000 shots we gave,” said Capt. 
Nay, ‘“‘no one has come close to passing 
out. With the needle, you can usually 
count on a couple hitting the deck.” 


Fear and apprehension are definitely 
diminished with the gun. 

Some of the Marines, however, who 
were inoculated against influenza and 
expected no sensation from the jet in- 
jector, were surprised. ‘““‘But don’t blame 
the gun for the sting,’ advised Capt. 
E. A. Anderson, who supervised the 
mass injections at Cherry Point. 

“Formalin—a preparation of formal- 
dehyde—was the guilty agent. It creates 
a burning sensation when injected under 
the skin,” he explained. And this year’s 


shot was boosted to eight times the 
amount used last year. 

“Complaints of pain were not regis- 
tered,” said the MDs, “for approxi- 
mately 20 to 30 seconds after inocula- 
tion.” Admittedly, the jet technique is 
not completely painless, but pain is 
definitely less than that experienced 
with the needle and syringe method. 

The principle of jet injection is not 
new. Experiments were conducted in 
this field almost a century ago. It was 
slow in finding practical application be- 
cause of the mechanical difficulty in 
attaining the tremendous hydraulic 
pressure required. About a decade ago, 
however, when a diesel engineer ob- 
served that a jet of oil was injected 
under his skin when he placed his 
hand under the fuel injectors of an 
engine—the idea of the jet inoculation 
gun gradually gained momentum. 

According to Capt. Edward A. Ander- 
son (MC) USN, who supervises the 
use of the gun, the mechanical opera- 
tion is relatively simple. It employs 
a two-stage hydraulic system. One 
phase consists of an electric pump 
which forces fluid under pressure into 
a cylinder in the gun’s handle. This 
pressure cocks a spring which, when 
released, helps transmit the energy into 
the vaccine system. It can be cocked 
automatically in three and one-half 
seconds, merely by pressing the trigger. 
The vaccine is injected in four-tenths of 
a second by holding the tip of the jet 
nozzle firmly against the deltoid muscle 
of the arm, then firing. 

The Navy’s only two jet guns have 
been busy. Their operators, HM2 J. G. 
Harvey and HM3 S. Shorter of Nor- 
folk, Va., use the device with all the 
verve of men who like their work. 
They make TAD runs whenever the 
Navy uses the new system. Soon, they 
hope to accompany Capt. Anderson to 
the Philippines, Saigon, India, Egypt, 
Switzerland, France and England, when 
U.S. troops there are inoculated. 

The pilot models of these guns were 
manufactured by the R. P. Scherer Cor- 
poration of Detroit, Mich., and cost 
about $2000 each. Now the price has 
been reduced and jet guns go for about 
$850 each. They may be used for any 
inoculation except smallpox—and ulti- 
mately, said Dr. Nay, they will also 
protect man against that old enemy. 

“The new technique,’ said the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, ‘makes it possible to give in- 
jections to large numbers of people 
rapidly, safely, simply, and with min- 
imal psychological trauma.” 

“We'll buy that,” agreed Sergeant 
Major Joseph Gardner, a testy veteran 
of more than two decades of service— 
whose teeth still set on edge when he 
must dutifully report to sick bay for 
his shots—the old way. END 
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HM2 J. G. Harvey and HM3 S. Shorter used the new jet guns to 
inoculate Marines at MCAS, Cherry Point, N. C., against influenza 





Students at the Annunciation School, Havelock, N. C., volunteered to 
try the Navy's new jet inoculation technique. Most winced from habit 
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by Frank Scott York 


The DI flipped when he 
spotted the two bearded 


beatniks in the rear rank 


OW, I HAD heard of this so-called 

“Beat” generation without giving it 

too much thought. If I gave it any 

thought at all, in fact, I probably figured the 

beatniks were the inevitable offspring of the zoot- 

suiters, who weren’t so egg-headed, but almost as 

repulsive. Seventeen years in this man’s Corps 

kind of insulate a man against this sort of 

foolishness and up until the Bannerman boys 

came along I was happy with my life; Lawrence 

Welk’s music and an Edgar Guest poem about a 
dog could still bring a tear to my eye. 

You hear a lot of hard talk about D.I.s these 
days and I decided to tell this story to show, 
“it’s usually the bottom of the pizza, the side that 
can’t be seen, that gets burnt mostly.” These 
are the immortal words of my assistant, Corporal 
Petillo. Yeah, ’'m a DI., but I never stuck 
burning matchsticks under my old granny’s nails 
and didn’t receive my basic in a Mau-Mau 
village. 

Eddie and John Bannerman were assigned to 
my charge as regular nonpaying guests of recruit 
platoon 901. They came to my personal attention 
about thirty seconds after that first disheartening 
meeting between the D.I. and his new crop of 
boots. 

I had commenced my little welcoming speech, 
which never fails to tug at the heartstrings of 
Cpl. Petillo. (“You were superb today, Sam, but 
you forgot the bit about every mother hen hates 
to lay a rotten egg and you guys got me clucking 
to myself already.’’) 

TURN PAGE 
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BEAT BROTHERS (cont.) 


I had reached the part about how it 
would be advisable to temporarily 
force fond memories of their sweet, 
little girl friends from their minds, when 
something in the rear rank caught my 
eye. The something turned out to be 
two, straggly, sickly goatees, which 
were attached to two chins, which were 
attached to two lounging characters who 
identified themselves as brothers. 

“Names, and speak up!” 

The first apparition smiled politely 
and said, “Do you recognize earthly 
identification, Sarge, or would you pre- 
fer our stratospheric billing?” 

“Easy, Ed,” the second beard wag- 
gled, “this cat is strictly earthbound. 
Sarge, Big Daddy, we are the Banner- 
mans, John and Edward, late of Bird- 
land and points spacewards. My broth- 
er and I are dug mostly for our sound 
and fury. He plays bongo to my wild 
recitation. We’ve played the Vanguard 
and other planets. Would you like a 
recitation in which we compare a 
Venusian traffic-light to the allseeing 
orb, called Moonglow?” 

I believe I staggered a bit before 
summoning forth a reply. “Look,” I 
said softly, “what are you? How did 
you get here and if I close my eyes, 
will you desert?” 

Cpl. Petillo, to my left, snickered and 
said, “Sam, we are honored. The beat- 
niks have finally hit the Corps.” 

“The who?” 

“The beatniks. A bunch of guys in 
dirty undershirts who lie around in 
cellars and hate everything except 
sounds.” 

“Sounds? What the hell are you 
talking about? What sounds?” 

“Like the sound of rain on a hot, 
parched throat,” Eddie Bannerman 
crooned softly, weaving. 

“Or the beat-beat-beat of the Pledge 
of Allegiance recited by tiny squares in 
grammar school,” John Bannerman 
said, his fingers snapping rhythmically.” 

“You see, Sam?” Cpl. Petillo said 
happily. “And we got this for the next 
twelve weeks. Won't it be a ball?” 

“A ball is a round square,” Eddie 
Bannerman said, “with its corners 
tucked under its wings.” 

“A ball is square round,” brother 
John said, “with which the sick ones 
follow the music at community sings. 
Follow the bouncing squares.” 

“IT am going to do some bouncing in 
about five seconds,’ I promised, in 
tones which probably carried to the 
next area. “I don’t know what you 
are, or how the enemy got you here, 
but if I hear any more of that kind 
of talk, a ball will be two brothers 
squeezed into a lump. What the hell 
is that stuff on your chins?” 
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“Hair,” Cpl. Petillo said helpfully. 
He was having a fine time. I should 
say right here, Cpl. Petillo is somewhat 
eccentric himself. He was once thrown 
out of the Post movie for hissing a 
training film about bayonet drill. Not 
enough love interest to hold his atten- 
tion, he said. 

“Whatever it is, I want it off and 
buried in a deep hole right after for- 
mation.” 

“Yes, oh striped-arm leader,’’ Eddie 
Bannerman said politely. 

I really blew my wig then and Cpl. 
Petillo told me later I was knee-deep 
in froth before I’d finished. ‘Look, 
Sam,” he said, “we’ve got to keep our 
heads with these two birds. They’re 
just kids and they’ll straighten out fine 
after a few weeks. Let’s face it, your 
nose is so close to the globe-and-anchor 
you sorta lose sight of what goes on 
outside. These beatniks are a passing 
thing, like Bop and Rock and Roll. 
On my last 72 I ran into a whole 
hive of beatniks in Greenwich Village. 
They took me to some hole in the 
wall and we sat on the floor and 
listened to the radiator knock. They 
said it was voices from another world, 
or something.” 

I ran a hand over my face. ‘Look, 
don’t speak to me about things like 
that. I'm a single guy and if such 
things go on outside, I don’t want to 
know about them.” 

“Yeah, Sam, but the inevitable has 
happened. The beatniks have invaded 
the Corps.” Petillo looked puzzled. 
“Though I certainly can’t figure out the 
attraction.” 

“T still think they’re hired by the 
enemy.” 

“Sam, don’t be square. These are 
red-blooded American boys, the same 
as the rest. It’s just that instead of 
taking manual training in high school 
they bought crazy records and got mad 
at their folks for holding their ears.” 


“You are quite a little old philoso- 
pher,” I said cuttingly. 

“The Bannermans will shape up,” 
Petillo said emphatically. “Of that I’m 
sure. What really worries me _ is 
whether you can adjust to them.” 

“A regular Sigmund Frood,” I 
sneered. “I can hardly wait to get these 
characters out on the drill field.” 

ee & Oe oe oe 

The characters did very well on the 
drill field, though each day my sanity 
slipped back another notch. 

You are undoubtedly aware each 
D.I. has his own peculiar method of 
calling cadence. I mean if a drill in- 
structor was foolish enough to drill his 
platoon with a flat, unmusical, ‘“one— 
two—threep—foe,” he would be laughed 
at and perhaps even shipped out to a 
country where English is not spoken. 

Years of experience, a talent for 
rhythm and originality has given me a 
special cadence which sounds something 
like, ‘was—pucka—reep—hilow—hi— 
reep.”” When delivered in a deep, sing- 
song with plenty of bellow and dia- 
phramatic breathing this can be as 
stirring as a 60-piece marching band 
and I’m not just bragging it up; a 
certain colonel once told me when he 
watched me drilling my platoon it made 
him want to drop everything and join 
the Marines. And he’d been in the 
Corps for 34 years. 

Anyway, the Bannermans, minus 
goatees, were a joy to watch. They were 
both tall, well set-up boys and carried 
themselves like athletes. They followed 
the cadence like Rockettes and never 
got out of step. But it didn’t take me 
long to realize something was wrong; 
the boots nearest the Bannermans were 
in a constant state of grins, snickers 
and stifled guffaws. By craning an ear 
in their direction the terrible truth 
dawned. The Bannerman boys were 
improvising beatnik verse to my 
cadence. For example: 





They sat on the floor, listening to a radiator knock 


es 


ME: “Was—pucka—reep—”’ 

THEY: “Hit your father with a jeep.” 

ME: “Hilow—hi—reep.” 

THEY: “Into your tent I'll creep.” 

ME: “Reep—pucka—loo—”’ 

THEY: “Boop is the plural of Beep.” 

ME: “’TOON HALT!” 

And, of course, the next four minutes 
would see me rant, rave, pant and 
howl, shake, quiver, cajole, threaten, 
and, all-in-all, come dangerously near 
to stomping the Bannermans into the 
sand. A week of this and I began to 
lose weight, and Cpl. Petillo said I was 
moaning in my sleep. 

Next, was the nightly barracks per- 
fermance which, from the thinly par- 
titioned squadroom, I listened to in 
growing horror and helplessness; the 
weird sounds were so hypnotic they 
seemed to sap the very marrow from my 
bones. I lay on my rack, gnashing my 
molars, perspiring and completely un- 
able to put a stop to the business. 

Petillo explained what was going on. 
(From his knees, peering into the 
squadroom through the _ keyhole.) 
“Eddie Bannerman makes those click- 
ing souncls with his neck—yeah, it’s his 
neck. He must have a displaced ver- 
tebra or something. He sort of tilts his 
head, jerks it and, ‘click’.” 

“Stop,” I moaned. 

“And he’s beating on his footlocker 
with his fingers for counterpoint.” 
Petillo glanced at me. ‘“That’s a musical 
expression which means... . ” 

“Shut up,” I pleaded hoarsely. 

“And that’s brother John doing the 
reciting. He’s sitting on the deck with 
a towel wrapped around his head and 
he’s spouting sing-song beat verses. The 
rest of the platoon is making those 
humming noises by breathing through 
pocket combs wrapped in tissue paper.” 

This sort of thing went on every 
night, almost to taps. For a while I 
tried fighting fire with fire; but when 
T put the Bannermans on mess duty, 
Mess Sergeant Keats came to me the 
second day, gibbering and practically on 
his knees. He said if I didn’t get the 
Bannermans out of his galley, he’d 
probably wind up pitching them into 
the joe urn and let them percolate to 
death. “Sam,” he gasped, “those two 
talk with the pots and pans. Poetry 
stuff. It’s more than a man can stand.” 

I lost more weight and Cpl. Petillo 
said I was giggling and singing in my 
sleep. 

Captain Rawley must have heard 
about my troubles; he sent for me a 
few days before the platoon was to go 
to the range. “Sit down, Sergeant,” he 
said, after looking me over sympa- 
thetically. ‘You look like the ghost 
of somebody who died of malnutrition.” 

“Thank you, Sir,” I said. I wasn’t 
going to volunteer anything about my 
ordeal. A man has to solve his own 





He sang beat verses, accompanied by pocket combs 


problems and it wasn’t that the Ban- 
nermans weren’t keeping up with the 
rest, as I’ve pointed out. I mean, you 
shoot a horse with a broken leg but 
not for being high-spirited. 

“What was that you said, Sergeant?” 
the captain said curiously. 

“I said something, Sir?” 

“You were mumbling something 
about a horse with a broken leg.” 

I ran a shaking hand over my eyes. 
“Just thinking out loud, I guess, Sir.” 

“Ah, I see.” 

“IT mean I wasn’t really thinking 
about a horse with a broken leg. That 
is, not a real horse .. . I mean I don’t 


know a horse that has a... you see, 
I was just... 
“Sit back and relax, Sarge,” the 


captain said kindly. “Forget about 
horses and broken legs. Unless you 
really want to talk about it.” 

“About what, Sir?” 

“About this imagined horse with 

.’ The captain drummed his 
fingers on the desk and looked con- 
fused. “Look, let’s start all over. I 
called you in because I’m worried about 
you and your platoon. Do you have 
any problems you’d like to discuss?” 

“No Sir,” I said tautly. 

“Ah. Nothing at all?” 

“I’ve got a good bunch of boys, Sir. 
They’re shaping up real fine and you 
said yourself, yesterday’s inspection 
was four-oh.” 

“It was excellent. There could be 
only one, small complaint. That’s why 
I called you in.” 

“Which one fouled up, Sir?” I said 
severely, pulling out my griefbook and 
poising my pencil. 

The captain coughed gently. “Well, 
Sarge, as you marched the kids off I 
observed a rather startling omission of 
uniform on one man.” 

“Which one, Sir?” I said grimly, 
wetting the point of the pencil. 

“You, Sergeant, were wearing only 
one sock. I didn’t point it out at the 
time, naturally, but I can’t seem to get 


it off my mind.” 

“Me, Sir? One sock?” I said numbly. 

“One _ sock,” the captain nodded, 
holding up one finger as though speak- 
ing to a sick child. “Now, it’s the 
Bannerman boys, isn’t it?” 

“One sock,” I said. “In seventeen 
years of service, boy and man, I’ve 
never put on one sock.” 

“It is the Bannermans, isn’t it?” 

“No, Sir. They’re good boys. An 
unusual type, yes, but good boys, all 
the same.” 

The captain nodded, his expression 
kindly. “I admire you for that, Sarge, 
but I’m familiar with the story. As a 
matter of fact, the entire island is 
familiar with it. We have been invaded 
by the beatniks, correct?” 

“Did Cpl. Petillo—” 

“No, don’t blame him. Or anybody 
else. You see, Sergeant, the Corps has 
anticipated this. Directives have been 
issued directly from headquarters on 
this very eventuality. This information 
is classified, but you, so to speak, are 
on the front like in the matter and have 
certain rights. The Corps, Sergeant, 
keeps its ear to civilian ground. It is 
the source of our raw material, the ore 
which we must mine.” 

“The mother lode,” 
“must be running out.” 

“Ah, then I’m right. Never mind, I 
don’t expect you to elaborate. Ser- 
geant, is it too much for you?” 

I sucked in a chestful of air. ‘No 
Sir. T’ll make Marines out of those 
two, or they’ll carry me off encased in 
a jacket.” I did feel better. 

“Carry on, Sam, and we’re all with 
you. From the top—’ The captain 
winked broadly—‘‘to the bottom.” He 
put his hand on my shoulder. “To the 
very bottom.” 


I said tiredly, 


* * * * * * 
The tide began to turn at the range. 
During snapping in, the Bannerman 
boys were strangely subdued. I sensed 
victory when, for the first time, one of 
them said (continued on page 75) 
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by MSgt. Robert E. Johnson 





Photos by 
TSgt. Charles B. Tyler 





At Twentynine Palms, Calif., a small section offers 


a large counseling service to interested individuals 


Y. 
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SSgt. E. W. Haukaas (L) and MSgt. A. Connell. 


The NCOs also were given some helpful literature 


MSgt. J. D. Yates (R), a career counselor at the 
Information Center, advised reenlistment NCOs, 
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Descriptive folders on nearby spots 
are included in a "Welcome Aboard" 
package, which is mailed by the Info 
Center to incoming Marine families 


E CAREER COUNSELING 

and Information Center at 
| Twentynine Palms Calif., 
offers technical advice and counsel to 
local reenlistment NCOs, to new ar- 
rivals and their dependents, to reen- 
listees and men being separated from 
active service. Their field of business 
also extends a helping hand to Marines 
seeking advice on a retraining assign- 
ment, the Veterans’ Administration, of- 
ficer training, medicare, benefits of 
joining the Organized Marine Corps 
Reserve, etc. 

Captain E. F. Fitzgerald and Master 
Sergeant J. D. Yates manage the Center. 
The captain spent three years (1954-57) 
as the assistant recruiting officer at 
Omaha, Neb. MSgt. Yates, who has a 
total of 19 years, had two recruiting 
tours—one at Houston, Texas and the 
other at Oklahoma City, Okla. He also 
spent three years on the I-I staff at 
Butte, Mont. At the time of Leather- 
neck’s visit, it was anticipated that 
Capt. Fitzgerald would soon be trans- 
ferred to the USS Los Angeles as com- 
mander of the Marine detachment. 

Like all Corps career counseling of- 
ficers, Capt. Fitzgerald has strong views 





on reenlistments. He said, ‘‘Reenlisting Sgt. E. P. Rolita, Jr., who desired duty at an embassy, discussed 
a man is a business. We are the sales- reenlistment with Capt. E. Fitzgerald, the Career Counseling Officer 
TURN PAGE 
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HELPING HAND (cont.) 


men and it’s a must that we know our 
business inside and out.” 

The Career Counseling and Informa- 
tion Center, located in Building 1527, 
resembles a miniature recruiting sta- 
tion. Posters and slogans take up 
every spare inch of wall, ceiling and 
desk space. It is a unit of Force Troops, 
however, reenlistment counseling is 
rendered here also to Marine Corps 
Base personnel. 

The Center is a meeting piace for on- 
station reenlistment NCOs and provides 
them with reenlistment pamphlets, 
folders, posters, etc.; displays are every- 
where within the room, telling of the 
reenlistment options open to sergeants 
and below. Included are graphic illus- 
trations, retraining assignments, choice 
of duty stations, bonuses and benefits. 
Leatherneck Magazines are prominently 
positioned on walls and at reading 
desks. An index lists posts and station 
articles, for the benefit of Marines seek- 
ing a new duty station. These stories 
spell out the unit’s mission, its size, 
available housing, recreation facilities, 
ete. 

Also displayed are bulletins including 
state bonus information, insurance op- 


ut 


Sergeant Rolita's interview with Captain Fitzgerald 
paid dividends. Shortly after this photo was taken, 
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tions, medicare, the many officer candi- 
date programs, social security and 
veteran administration benefits. 

The counselors, Capt. Fitzgerald and 
MSgt. Yates, are on the go, day and 
night, giving lectures, interviewing 
prospective reenlistees, showing movies 
or hosting ‘coffee hour breaks” for the 
Marines and their dependents. They 
also procure publicity material for the 
many reenlistment NCOs on-station, 
and publish a monthly TIPS bulletin 
for them. 

Besides maintaining a huge 24-sheet 
billboard sign at the entrance to 
Twentynine Palms, writing a weekly 
column in the station’s weekly news- 
paper, The Observation Post, screening 
all reenlistment interviews and show- 
ing combat footage (Gung Ho night) 
every second week at the Enlisted Club 
to standing room only, Capt. Fitzgerald 
and MSgt. Yates mail out informa- 
tional brochures to all sergeants and 
above on orders to Twentynine Palms. 
Assisting is Corporal Kenneth Swartz- 
lander, the Center’s clerk-typist. 

The cover letter, signed by the Com- 
manding General of the Marine Corps 
Base and Force Troops, is a welcome. 
It reads: 

“Welcome to Twentynine Palms. We 
have prepared and enclosed an informa- 
tional brochure for you—we hope it 


will answer most of your questions 
about the Base and this area. 

“Along with our enclosure we would 
like to extend a helping hand. If you 
have a question which this information 
does not answer, please feel free to 
write the Career Counseling and In- 
formation Center, Building 1527, Ma- 
rine Corps Base, Twentynine Palms, 
Calif. 

“During your trip to Twentynine 
Palms, please drive carefully. The Ma- 
rine Corps and your family need you.” 

The “Welcome Aboard Package” con- 
tains vital information on housing, local 
facilities, history of the Base and sur- 
rounding towns, maps and diagrams 
showing California and Base roads, de- 
cal requirements, and folders on nearby 
attractions. A list of local hotel and 
motel establishments is also included 
with addresses, telephone numbers and 
rates. 

The enlistment and reenlistment of a 
Marine, of course, is uppermost in the 
minds of Twentynine Palms’ career 
counselors. “A well-informed Marine is 
a bi-product of this all-important pro- 
gram,” MSgt. Yates said. Capt Fitz- 
gerald added, “This can be accom- 
plished by aggressive counselors who 
have the necessary equipment on hand 
and have an attractive office, one which 
will make any Marine feel at ease.” 

END 























the sergeant received orders to attend the Security 


Guard School, ''F'' Co., HQMC, Washington, D.C. 












HE SAN DIEGO Marines 
met the Camp Lejeune Ma- 
rines last December 14 in 

the first Leatherneck Bowl football 
game, in Balboa Stadium, San Diego. 
A near-capacity crowd donated to the 
Navy Relief Society, and for its money 
saw the West Coast Marines outplay 
the Easterners, 62-22. 

The San Diego attack was spear- 
headed by an excellent passer-runner 
quarterback, Vern Valdez, scatback 
Billy Martin and 10 other fleet ball 
carriers. Defensively, the aroused San 
Diego line, led by guard Ernie 
Delco and tackles John Glover and 
Bob Whitlow, recovered four Lejeune 
fumbles. 

Behind 0-48, the Lejeune Marines un- 
tracked themselves, and scored three 
times in the third period in an attempt 
to pull the game out. However, San 
Diego pushed over another pair of 
touchdowns to ice the game, and win 
the ‘‘mythical’” Marine Corps cham- 
pionship. END 








The Leatherneck trophy was presented to 
Gen. T. Wornham (R) by Gen. J. Riseley 


BOWL GAME 


Led by a surprisingly strong line 


up front, San Diego’s fleet backs 


had a field day against Lejeune 














Lejeune fullback Carey "Choo Choo" Henley made one of his team's 
infrequent gains. San Diego rushed for 338 yards to Lejeune's 20 
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The President of the United States takes pleasure 


in presenting the NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 
MEDAL to 


PRIVATE FIRST CLASS DONALD J. JAMES 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


for service as set forth in the following 


CITATION: 


“For heroism in rescuing a fellow Marine from 
drowning at Isthmus Bay, Kodiak, Alaska, during Op- 
eration ‘COOL DIP, on 23 October 1957. When the 
LVT in which members of his company were being 
transported from ship to shore went aground on a reef 
and flooded, forcing abandonment due to the pounding 
surf, Private First Class James, upon reaching safety on 
the reef, observed a Marine without a life jacket 
floundering about approximately 150 yards from the 
reef and being carried out to deeper water by the cur- 
rent. Despite the icy and turbulent waters, Private First 
Class James left his place of safety and managed to swim 
to the side of the nearly exhausted victim. Assisting the 
Marine back to the reef, he succeeded in holding and 
supporting him, while towering waves lashed them both 
for almost forty minutes, until they were rescued by 
other Marine personnel. By his prompt and courageous 
actions in risking his own life to save that of another, 


Private First Class James upheld the highest traditions 
of the United States Naval Service.” 


The President of the United States takes pleasure 
in presenting the NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 
MEDAL to 


TECHNICAL SERGEANT EARL J. LEHRMAN 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


for service as set forth in the following 


CITATION: 


“For heroic conduct while serving with Marine Trans- 
port Squadron TWO HUNDRED FIFTY-THREE., 
Marine Wing Service Group SEVENTEEN, First Ma- 
rine Aircraft Wing, Aircraft, Fleet Marine Force, Pacific, 
in connection with the rescue of five children from the 
waters of the Monzen River, in Iwakuni, Japan, on 27 
April, 1958. Hearing the cries of help from the children, 
who were aboard a small, oarless skiff which was drifting 
rapidly out to sea in the strong current, Technical 
Sergeant Lehrman, along with a civilian, leaped fully 
clad from the Monzen Bashi Bridge into the swift flowing 
and frigid waters of the river, and swam to the side of 
the skiff. After repeated attempts to guide the craft to 
shore, he managed to secure the skiff to a piling of the 
bridge and, with the assistance of a line thrown from the 











bridge, succeeded eventually in moving the skiff to the 
shore and in returning the children to the safety of the 
bank of the river. By his prompt and courageous actions 
in risking his own life to save the lives of others, Tech- 
nical Sergeant Lehrman upheld the highest traditions 
of the United States Naval Service. 


The President of the United States takes pleasure 
in presenting the NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 
MEDAL to 


PRIVATE FIRST CLASS 
ROBERT T. DOLLAR, JR. 


UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


for service as set forth in the following 


CITATION: 


For heroic conduct while serving as a truck driver, 
attached to Headquarters and Maintenance Squadron 
TWENTY on 27 February, 1958. Assigned to a U. S. 
Navy defueler, and detailed to pump out one of the main 
high octane gasoline lines, Private First Class (then 
Private) Dollar was engaged in this assignment when 
excessive pressure on an adjoining line created a geyser 
of high octane gasoline, shooting to heights of approxi- 
mately thirty feet, flooding the area, and drenching him. 
An extremely dangerous situation was created when the 
spouting fuel landed on a building in which personnel 
were working and in which an oil-fired space heater was 
burning. Attempting to stem the flow, Private First Class 
Dollar was repeatedly lifted off his feet by the tre- 
mendous pressure of the escaping fuel. Although suf- 
fering from fuel burns over his entire body, he wrapped 
his legs around the pipe to keep from being lifted off his 
feet and, through sheer determination, managed to cap 
the pipe and stop the flow of fuel. By his quick initiative 
and cool courage in an emergency, Private First Class 
Dollar was directly responsible for preventing the pos- 
sible loss of life and extensive damage to aircraft and 
buildings in the area. His heroic actions were in keeping 
with the highest traditions of the United States Naval 
Service.” 


The Secretary of the Navy takes pleasure in com- 
mending 


SERGEANT PEDRO CABRIDO 
AND 
SERGEANT LESLIE E. PINNOW 


UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


for service as set forth in the following: 


CITATION: 


“For meritorious conduct while attached to the Marine 
Barracks, U. S. Naval Station, Sangley Point, Republic 
of the Philippines. At approximately 0100 on the morn- 
ing of 26 January, 1958, Sergeant Cabrido as Sergeant 
of the Guard, and Sergeant Pinnow, as Commander of 
the Guard, were informed of an emergency at one of 
the security posts aboard the station. Promptly answer- 
ing the call and without regard for their own personal 
safety, despite darkness and choppy water, they stripped, 





dived into Manila Bay and swam approximately one 
hundred yards to reach a struggling, drowning service- 
man, bringing the unconscious, fully-clothed body back 
to the seawall. After being aided over the wall, they 
assisted in applying artificial respiration until the doctor 
arrived ten minutes later. Sergeant Cabrido’s and Ser- 
geant Pinnow’s alertness and unselfish, courageous action 
in saving the life of another was in keeping with the 
highest tradition of the United States Naval Service.” 


The Secretary of the Navy takes pleasure in com- 
mending 


TECHNICAL SERGEANT BOSE L. MARTIN, JR. 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


for service as set forth in the following 


CITATION: 


“For outstanding performance of duty on 5 March, 
1958, while serving at the Marine Corps Air Station, 
Kaneohe Bay, Oahu, Territory of Hawaii. While per- 
forming duty as Shift Supervisor in the control tower, 
Technical Sergeant Martin overheard radio transmissions 
between the pilot of a Navy F8U Crusader aircraft and 
the Naval Air Station, Barber’s Point, indicating that the 
pilot was lost and running low on fuel. Visibility was 
poor due to heavy rain and a low ceiling of from 400 
to 600 feet. Realizing the graveness of the pilot’s posi- 
tion, Technical Sergeant Martin, with cool thinking and 
initiative, immediately directed the pilot to switch to the 
Guard Channel and also alerted the Radio Control 
Center of Marine Air Control Squadron TWO and all 
other crash rescue facilities. Technical Sergeant Martin’s 
prompt actions and keen and clear analysis of the situ- 
ation, were responsible for the aircraft being taken under 
radar control and subsequently brought to a safe landing 
with only twenty gallons of fuel remaining. His skiil- 
ful application of professional knowledge was instru-— 
mental in avoiding a serious accident which could have 
cost the life of the pilot and the loss of expensive govern- 
ment equipment. His conduct and devotion to duty 
were in keeping with the highest traditions of the United 
States Naval Service. 

END 
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ra Submitted by 1st Sgt. Richard B. Tompkins : 
A graduation photograph of Class 8, Parachute School, at Lakehurst, 


New Jersey, taken in September, 1941. The program began in 1940 
HERE ARE some more of the Old 


Corps photos which we will print 
as a regular feature. Leatherneck will 
pay $15.00 fer old photos of this type 
accepted for publication. Please include 
date, outfit, or any other available identi- 
fication. Mail your Old Corps photos to 
CORPS ALBUM EDITOR, Leatherneck 
Magazine, Box 1918, Washington 13, 
D. C. All photos will be returned. 


A part of the Marine Detachment at the U. S. Naval Station, Cavite, 
Philippines, during Christmas, 1927. General Lejeune was CMC then 


Submitted by G. J. tan 
The Marine Detachment aboard the U. S. S. Pittsburgh, Flagship of The 25th Provisional Company, 
the Med Fleet. Photo was taken at Constantinople, Turkey, in 1922 stationed at Iceland, July, 1942 
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Headquarters & Service Company, Fifth Marine New River, North Carolina, on November 10, 1941, 
Regiment, First Marine Division, at ‘Tent City," the U. S. Marine Corps’ 166th birthday anniversary 





Submitted by Charles J. Scstare 
The Fourth Marines Champion Basketball team of 1931, at Shanghai. 
Col. R. S. Hooker, CO, at left; Capt. C. B. Cates, at right, rear row 
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From time to time, readers have 
requested information about the 
Corps Album photos we have printed. 
The following list of names and ad- 
dresses of this month’s contributors 
will make it possible for readers to 
write directly to the owners of the 
pictures for identification or inform- 
ation not contained in the captions. 


Ist. Sgt. Richard B. Tompkins 
908 So. Orme Street 
Arlington, Va. 

Donald W. O'Neil 

R. F. D. #1 

Hudson, Indiana 

Charles J. Cretara 

113 South Highland Avenue 
Ossining, N. Y. 

G. J. Johnson 

410 West Church 

Benton, Illinois 

R. J. Russell 

1901 ‘'J'' Street 

Bedford, Ind. 

Captain Walter A. Bandyk, USMC 
- O. Box 234 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Samuel Cosman 

Apt. 2H, Sheridanville 
Fort Dix, N. J. 


Submitted by Captain Walter A. Bandyk 


A photograph of the mounted detachment of Marines at Peking, China 
in 1928. Second Lieutenant DeWolf Schatzel was commanding officer 


Submitted by Samuel C 











(Awarded Annually Oniy) 
1 November 1957 —- 31 October 1958 


HIGH RIFLE 


Winchester 30-06, M70 Rifte, Tooled Sling, $100.00, Gold Medal and Certificate 










Division E 
Officers: Regular and 
Reserve EAD 
(A Course) 








“243 Capt Somuel W. Stein 
IstMarDiv, CamPen, Calif. 





Division F 
Enlisted Organized 
Reserve 
(B Course) 





248 Sgt William D. Yazzie » ; = oc 
57thinfCo, Albuquerque, N. M. : Ie 
ee f 






















ad 
Division G \ 
Officers Organized 
Reserve 
(B Course) 
246 Capt Frank W. Smith & 


TstinfCo, Burlington, Vi. 


DIVISION E DIVISION F DIVISION G 
OFFICERS: REGULAR AND ENLISTED ORGANIZED OFFICERS ORGANIZED 
RESERVE EAD RESERVE RESERVE 
(A COURSE) (B COURSE) (B COURSE) 


SECOND PLACE WINNERS 
Winchester 30-06, M70 Rifle, $75.00, Silver Medal and Certificate 


241 IstLt James F. Dempster 246 SSgt Freddie W. Fulcher 245 Capt Donald M. Jacobson 
MB, Bremerton, Wash. 2dTruckCo, Augusta, Ga. 3dEngrBn, Portland, Ore. 


THIRD PLACE WINNERS 
Winchester M12 Field Gun, $60.00, First Bronze Medal and Certificate 





241 IstLt Thomas J. Ebner 244 SSgt William H. Perry 240 Capt Kenneth R. White 
3dMarDiv, FPO, SanFran 4th155mmGunBtry, Raleigh, N. C. 7th75mmGunBtry, Pasadena, Calif. 


FOURTH PLACE WINNERS 
Winchester M94 30-30 Carbine, $40.00, Second Bronze Medal and Certificate 


239 Capt John F. Kelly 244 Pfc William L. Davenport 240 Maj James M. Darr Jr. 
MD, USS HANCOCK, FPO, SanFran Ist105mmHowBtry, Chattanooga 2dOrdMaintCo, Rock Island, Ill. 


FIFTH PLACE WINNERS 
Winchester M75 .22 "Sporter" w/sling, $30.00, Third Bronze Medal and Certificate 


238 IstLt James A. Getchell 243 SSgt Robert D. Jacobson 240 Capt John P. Plunkett 
IstMarDiv, CamPen, Calif. 3dEngrBn, Portiand, Ore. 2dOrdMaintCo, Rock Island, Ill. 


BRONZE MEDAL AND CERTIFICATE WINNERS 


238 IstLt Edward G. Galleher 243 Pfc Robert L. Schneider 239 Capt Robert B. Cubley 
IstMarDiv, CamPen, Calif. 4th AW Btry, Madison, Wisc. 3dSupplyCo, Tucson, Ariz. 


238 Capt Logan Cassedy 243 Pfc Thomas D. Hite 239 Capt Gilbert Urias 
IstMarDiv, CamPen, Calif. 89thInfCo, Columbia, S$. C. 3dSupplyCo, Tucson, Ariz. 


238 IstLt James L. Roach 242 Sgt James D. Piggott 238 IstLt Jack T. Gammon 
MB, Navy +128, FPO, SanFran Ist75mmAAA Bn, Freemansburg, Pa. 27thInfCo, Columbus, Ohio 


WINNERS OF LEATHERNECK CERTIFICATES 


238 IstLt Ralph B. Fuentes 242 MSgt James A. Dean 238 Capt Robert E. Lee 
IstMarDiv, CamPen, Calif. Ist105mmHowBn, Richmond, Va. 3dEngrBn, Portland, Ore. 


238 Capt Frank M. Huglin 242 SSgt Ernest A. Lessard 238 Capt Darrell E. Hortness 
MCAF, El Toro, Caiif. IstCommCo, Worcester, Mass. ResLia&TrngGrp, 29 Palms, Calif. 


238 Capt Dwain A. Colby 241 Sgt Julio Reda 238 Capt Lewis H. Booth 
MCSC, Barstow, Calif. Ist75mmAAA Bn, Freemansburg, Pa. 3dEngrBn, Portland, Ore. 


237 Capt Edward F. Duncan 241 SSgt Lowell W. Delp 237 Capt Joseph R. Pince 
3dMarDiv, FPO, SanFran 2dOrdMaintCo, Rock Island, Ili. IstTankBn, San Diego, Calif. 


237 Capt Charles D. Emmons 241 Pfc John H. Hunter 237 Capt Walter K. Wilson 
MCRD, San Diego, Calif. 49thinfCo, Reno, Nev. 1st4.5RcktBn, Dallas, Tex. 


237 IstLt Bruce M. Wincentsen 241 Sgt Salvatore Sorbera 237 CWO Milton G. Klipfel 
3dMarDiv, FPO, SanFran IstCommSupBn, Ft Schuyler, N. Y. 4thSupCo, Stockton, Calif. 


237 IstLt James F. Rice 241 Sgt Richard C. Stinson 237 Capt Vern G. Eisenbraun 
IstMarDiv, CamPen, Calif. 1OthinfCo, Shreveport, La. 3dCommCo, Rochester, N. Y. 


237 Capt Fred J. Ballek 241 SSgt Richard A. Jackson 237 Capt William H. Duquette 
MCB, Camlej, N. C. 3dEngrBn, Portland, Ore. IstEngrBn, Baltimore, Md. 


236 Capt William C. Ashley 241 Pfc Charles L. Burge 237 IstLt Homer L. Jenkins 
IstMarDiv, CamPen, Calif. 2d75mmGunBn, Indpls, Ind. 4th155mmHowBtry, Raleigh, N. C. 


236 IstLt Donald G. Williams 240 MSgt Geoffrey H. Harper 237 IstLt Robert K. Mooney 
NAB, Little Creek, Norfolk, Va. IstTankBn, San Diego, Calif. IstTruckCo, Tulsa, Okla. 








Ss. 0. 


by TSgt. Ed Barnum 


= NEWEST private can give you a varied de- 
scription of Creamed Beef on Toast, and a candid 
opinion of its qualities. Many recruits, after their first 
look at this service delicacy, think it is a test of nerves 
to see if they will be able to stand the rigors of bloody 
combat. Indeed, the sight of that steaming, gray liquid 
with lumpy chunks of brown meat in it is a test. But 
not for long. 

If the new recruit can prove his mettle, he'll grasp 
his fork, thrust deep into the gray mass, and quickly 
take a sizable bite. 

The expression on the new recruit’s face will im- 
mediately change from one of anticipated distaste to one 
of a connoisseur savoring a taste of ambrosia. From that 
moment on, whenever a slighting remark is made against 
the famous service delicacy, a new champion will rise 
in defense. 

The origin of Creamed Beef on Toast, or, “S.O.S.” 
as it is more commonly known in service circles, goes 
far back into the Old Corps’ history. Many say that it 
is a variation of the dried meat or pickled meat which 
the ships of the line used to carry before the days of 
refrigeration. 

Today, of course, the Department of Defense has 
neatly classified the ingredients and the manner of com- 
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bining them in their Master Cookbook—but each cook 
has his own special touch, handed down through genera- 
tions of veterans on the cooking ranges. 

The recipe in the Master Cookbook reads something 
like this: Take 25 pounds of ground beef, add one 
pound of chopped onions, a pound of bacon fat, a pound 
and a half of flour, enough evaporated milk and _ beef 
stock to make a heavy gravy. Salt and pepper to taste, 
and top it all off with three teaspoons of monosodium- 
glutamate. 

Of course, the proportions of this recipe are not 
recommended for mother’s kitchen back home—unless 
she’s expecting 200 hungry Marines for breakfast. 

Technical Sergeant Paul L. Walters, a cook in the 
Corps for almost 18 years, rated Creamed Beef on 
Toast as the easiest meal to prepare, and ranked it high 
with grilled steak as the favorite among the troops. 

When Sgt. Walters cooked up a pan of “S.O.S.” for 
the breakfast meal, he planned on 30 gallons—using 
100 pounds of ground beef. According to him, the 
“S.0.S.” will outdraw eggs, fried, scrambled or other- 
wise, every time. The secret to Chief Cook Walters’ 
success in the “S.O.S.” field is that he added a bit of 
garlic to the concoction, if the troops he was currently 
feeding enjoyed that spice. 
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Master Sergeant C. M. Nelson, with more than 16 
years of experience behind a galley range, rated “S.O.S.” 
number-one in the economical phase of food prepara- 
tion. According to him, meat is high priced wherever 
you are and with “S.O.S.” you can feed more men with 
less meat output than any other type dish. 

He gave for an example, grilled hamburgers. One of 
the cheapest meats available and the same kind which 
is used in Creamed Beef on Toast. One hamburger 
patty will fill up two to three men if it is used in “S.O.S.” 
If in a grilled hamburger sandwich, it would fail to fill 
up one man. 

TSgt. Walters, who cooked many years prior to en- 
tering the Marine Corps, both in civilian life and the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, remembers serving “S.O.S.” 
in many camps to the CCC boys from the southeastern 
states, the mid-west and the far northwest states, so the 
dish cannot be rated as one of local preference. 

An interesting fact concerning Creamed Beef on 
Toast was explained by MSgt. Nelson. Twice as much 
“S.0.S.” is consumed in the Staff NCO Mess by fewer 
personnel than in the General Mess. The reason for 





that fact, according to Nelson, is that a taste for Creamed 
Beef on Toast must be acquired. The younger men, 
just a few months or years out of civilian life, haven’t 
cultivated a taste for it. 

Many civilian homes have enjoyed Chipped Beef on 
Toast for years, but, in some cases, ex-G.I.s, indoctri- 
nated in “S.O.S.” during their service careers, have in- 
corporated the service delicacy into their civilian diets 
after returning home to their wives’ cooking. 


Portrait of a Hero 
by Jack Goodall 





Ml accu LOOKED up from his study of the 
fine head of beer suds in front of him and he said 
exactly what I had been thinking. 

“Barney, just suppose we didn’t return to those 
sticky offices this afternoon. Suppose we made a 
couple of phone calls and spent the rest of the 
afternoon right here. Do you presume the old 
headquarters could carry on without us?” 

“Friend Mack,” I said, “I’m willing to put it to 
the test. We are still within our lunch hour, but 
the time has come to inform our superiors of 
sudden personal emergencies.” 

“Done,” said Mack. “For one full afternoon they 
must administrate without you, and supply without 
me.” 

We sipped our beers slowly; savoring both their 
wet coolness and the thought of a few hours away 
from the desk tedium. After establishing our 
alibis, we felt like a couple of schoolboys playing 
hookey. 


Suddenly Mack nudged me and nodded toward 
the upper end of the bar. “What is the Corps 
coming to? Now we have a first sergeant drinking 
on company time.” 

The new arrival saw us and moved down the 
har. 

“Hi,” he said. “I’m Jim Noonan. Mind if I join 
you?” 

We did the polite thing all around and imme- 
diately ordered a fresh one. As I looked this big 
fellow over, I suddenly became conscious of the 
wrinkles in my khaki. This man looked all warrior; 
a real line trooper. The combat history colorfully 
written across his chest proclaimed that he knew 
his business. The top couple of ribbons indicated 
that he did it very well. 

He explained that he had just reported in to the 
barracks and expected a duty assignment with one 
of the companies the next day. Macklin looked a 
little disappointed to find out that Noonan had a 
right to be drinking beer in the early afternoon. 

It is the custom of all professional Marines, past 
the age of 21, to discuss the Marine Corps. We 
took it apart. Macklin and I finally worked the con- 
versation around to combat. I suppose we were 
curious because neither of us had ever experienced 
any of the real close-up part of a war. 

“I have always wondered,” Macklin said, ‘“‘what 
I would do when the chips were down. It seems 
funny that a man who has served in the Corps so 
long still has to wonder-how he would take the real 
rough stuff.” 

*Most men do all right,” said Noonan. ‘You 
would, for one thing, be remembering the obliga- 
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FROM OUR READERS (cont.) 


tions of your rank, and if you are worrying about 
your responsibilities, you just don’t have time to 
worry about yourself.” 

“I have always wanted an answer to a question,” 
said Macklin. “What makes a hero? What makes 
one man so much different than another? I’m seri- 
ous—I always wanted that question answered— 
and I wanted to hear the answer from someone like 
you. What is a hero?” 

“Every matt has his own idea of a hero,’ Noonan 
said. Then he took a long pull at his beer and 
squirmed his big frame into a comfortable position. 

“During November of 1950, I was in a company 
that was part of a convoy headed out of Koto-ri, 
North Korea. The Chinese attacked the convoy in 
force and they isolated portions of it. Sometime, 
during the night, I got hit and knocked out. When 
I woke up the next day I found out I was a prisoner 
of the Chinese. There were about 30 of us in one 
group, and the able were carrying the disabled. 
There isn’t much point in telling you about our 
march, or the interrogation that came later, or of 
any of the stuff you have probably read a dozen 
times. 

“After kicking around, or being kicked around, 
most of North Korea, we were finally settled into 
what was to be a permanent camp. It was primitive 
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agreed to turn over the whole ration but they did 
point out the fact that Joe didn’t have an oven. 
Joe made an oven; made one out of assorted odds 
and ends of brick and. metal junk. He worked 
like a slave and in his spare time he scavenged for 
fuel. Oh, he got a little help from some of us, but 
I am still ashamed to think of how little. 

“The day finally dawned when Joe proudly 
served his little loaves of bread. Don’t ask me how 
it was made; what he used for yeast or how he did 
it. I can still remember the heavenly taste of that 
first tiny, carefully measured share. It was bread. 

“Joe continued baking his bread every second or 
third day, depending upon the rations he could 
get. Many of the men had lost the ability to look 
forward to liberation, or to hope, or to dream. 
They began to look forward to the ‘bread days.’ It 
was a reason for going on; the one good thing to 
think about. 

“The time came when we frequently saw our 
own aircraft in the skies. It really cheered us, even 
though some of us realized it meant a new danger. 
Our intelligence didn’t know, then, where all the 
POW camps were located, and ours was a small, 
isolated one. 

“The first bombing came on baking day. And 
just before Joe’s little loaves of bread were ready 
to come out of the oven. Everyone took cover; 
everyone but Joe. He didn’t even look up. He just 
went right on tending his precious bread and he 
got the loaves out on schedule. 
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and it was rough. The food was just sufficient to 
keep most of us alive. The weaker ones didn’t 
make it. As we got better organized it was possible 
to improve conditions a little bit, and even get 
some good out of our limited rations. The Chinese 
were reluctant to even let us do that. 

*“Among our number of scrambled military occu- 
pational specialties we had a baker, Sergeant Joe 
Knox. Little Joe. He insisted that we weren’t get- 
ting the full benefit from the ration of rice flour 
and corn maize the Chinese issued us and expected 
us to eat after we mixed it with water to make a 
sort of gruel. Joe wanted to pool the whole ration 
and make it into bread. He tried to explain to the 
Reds. They wouldn’t buy his idea. Joe didn’t quit 
insisting, even when they got rough with him, and 
they roughed him up good. 

“We finally got a change of command. The new 
regime had a little better sense; or maybe they 
admired persistence. They agreed to Joe’s idea and 
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“Well, that’s the story. If you could have taken 
a vote among the 70 men of that stinking little 
prison camp, Joe Knox would have been nominated 
for a Medal of Honor. Joe Knox was a hero. There 
was one thing he knew how to do. It was a valuable 
and necessary thing, so Joe did it, regardless of 
obstacles.” 

I suddenly, more acutely than before, became 
aware of my military responsibilities. I got up from 
the bar and Macklin got up with me. He had a 
peculiar, sheepish look on his face. Noonan started 
to order another beer. We stopped him. 

“Our regular afternoon off is on Wednesday,” 
I told him. We can give you a call and if you are 
free we can get together again.” 

“We're late now,” said Macklin. ‘“‘We have to 
get back to our jobs. The papers stack up, you 
know.” 

And that is where we went, straight back to our 
respective ovens—back to those lousy papers. END 
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VERTICAL FRONTIER 


[continued from page 23] 


field service technicians are attached to 
the battalion full-time. They are 
William A. Withers, Robert W. Hayes, 
Wilmer Price, Guenther Karger of 
Western Electric, and Jerry Greenhill 
of the Maxson Corporation, the builder 
of the launcher. Western Electric pro- 
duces the ground guidance equipment 
for the Terrier. The field engineers 
spend most of their working hours with 
the operating missile batteries. 

Western Electric is also the builder of 
the Nike missile, a surface-to-air “hell 
bird.” Nike batteries are located coast- 
to-coast and at some overseas stations. 
They are operated by the U. S. Army. 

The driver of a TMC carrying two 
Terrier missiles is normally a private. 
It is his job to transport the “birds” 
from the Missile Platoon where they 
are assembled, to the launcher where 
they are mounted. There is no room 
for the careless or the excitable. One 
wrong movement can damage one or 
more gadgets in the loading procedure 
with a “down-the-drain” cost exceeding 
half a million dollars. For this reason, 
individuals are hand-picked for all 
critical jobs. 

The Missile Platoon handles, assem- 
bles, repairs and checks out every Ter- 
rier missile before it is delivered to 
the launchers. They arrive at Twenty- 
nine Palms in large cans, called “tri- 
packs.” All components are interchange- 
able. 

Here the Terrier is called a “service 
round.” When assembled, the final 
check is nicknamed, Go—No Go. “Go” 
indicates that the “service round” has 
gone through a simulated flight and is 
ready for firing. “No Go” means that 
in the critical check, a component or 
electrical connection was found faulty 
and is in need of repair or replacement. 

The three Missile Batteries, Alfa, 
Bravo and Charlie, are commanded by 
Captains George C. Long, Donald R. 
Simpson and John K. Smola. The 
battery responsibility is to provide 
local range defense of assigned installa- 
tions against medium-altitude, high- 
speed aircraft. Each battery has its 
own field of fire and battery zones over- 
lap each other. The maze of equipment 
they operate in the computer van, fire 
control van, launcher, tracking radar 
and TMC is highly complexed. The 
officers and enlisted technicians are 
school trained, for the most part. 

Because all technicians operate with 
classified gear daily, they have final 
secret agency clearance. Others in the 
battalion are usually given access or 


interim papers. All new members are 
cautioned not to talk about their work 
and especially not to discuss the actual 
firing of the Terrier missile. 

In recent months, most of the em- 
ployment of the Terrier missile has been 
declassified and visitors are occasional- 
ly welcomed to visit the battalion. 
Prior to this, lst MAAM was some- 
times called the lst Mystery Anti-Air- 
craft Missile Battalion by locally sta- 
tioned units. 

Each Missile Battery has four laun- 
chers, eight TMCs and assorted gear, 
including trucks, trailers, radar, etc. 
Each battery is divided into a head- 
quarters section, a fire control platoon, 
firing platoon and a launcher platoon. 
The technicians, in the 2500 and 2700 
fields, are members of the fire control 
and launcher platoons. Each has had 
from 12 to 18 months schooling at 
MCRD, San Diego, MCS, Quantico or 
at civilian factories prior to reporting 
for duty at lst MAAM. 

Until November, 1958, there was no 
formal school on the Twin Missile Car- 
rier, a specially designed five-ton truck. 
Headquarters Marine Corps approved 
of two, five-week courses to be held at 
Twentynine Palms. The first class 
began November 6. Fifteen students 
from Camp Lejeune, Barstow and Alb- 
any began the Twin Missile Carrier 
Mechanic’s Course, tutored by Staff 
Sergeants Robert A. Karst (senior 
instructor) John P. Hindbaugh and 
Sergeant Homer D. Rogers. The train- 
ing included driving instruction, fourth- 
echelon maintenance work, the princi- 
ples of operation of the unit and the 
employment of special parts. Each stu- 
dent was a graduate of the automotive 
maintenance course. 

The vans which house the controls 
for the Terrier launcher and radar can 
be compared to a giant IBM machine. 
The computer van is the nerve center 
of the fire control system and it also 
serves as the communication center 
when the battalion is on maneuvers. 

In the field, radio is the primary 
means of communication between units 
until wire can be laid. In the foresee- 
able future this will give way to radio 
relay, a much improved and dependable 
means of communication. 

Twentynine Palms is situated in the 
Morongo Basin at the edge of the 
Mojave Desert (east). It is 150 miles 
from Los Angeles and 500 miles south 
of San Francisco. Stated the local 
Chamber of Commerce, “Our smog- 
free, clear, dry atmosphere, with low 
humidity and sunny days, adds up to 
excellent living conditions and happy 
employees.” 

Said a master sergeant who wanted to 
remain anonymous, “This desert life is 
tough on a fat man, especially in the 
Summer.” 


Living facilities at Twentynine Palms 
are considered excellent, however, there 
are waiting lists for all housing. A 
Wherry Housing Project is available 
and rents range from $64 (enlisted) 
to $111 (officer) per month. Relocat- 
able Housing is $51 to $60; Trailer 
Housing, $38.40 to $42.90; and Navy 
Housing $35.40 to $63.90. 

Private housing is available in the 
surrounding communities. Rates vary 
from $65 plus utilities for a one-bed- 
room unfurnished, to $100 for a three- 
bedroom unfurnished house. Utility 
rates in private housing will average 
from $20 to $40 depending on the size 
of the house, family and time of the 
year. There are no trailer spaces avail- 
able on the base for individually owned 
trailers. However, there are numerous 
trailer parks in the area. 

The climate at Twentynine Palms is 
not as severe as one might think. Pre- 
cipitation averages 4.53 inches yearly. 
The average year-round temperature is 
66.9 degrees. Summer temperatures in 
excess of 100 degrees are not uncom- 
fortable due to a low humidity. During 
these hot Summer months, the Marines 
usually work “tropical” hours. 

The morale at the Ist MAAM Bat- 
talion is excellent. Intramural sports are 
stressed and the battalion has been a 
contender in all games since its arrival 
at Twentynine Palms. In season, the 
battalion fields teams in football, base- 
ball, basketball, bowling and golf. 

The tour of duty at Twentynine 
Palms is 24 months. Each individual, 
following 22 months on station, is asked 
(in writing) whether he wants to ex- 
tend. Those stating “no,” are trans- 
ferred. There are no involuntary exten- 
sions. 

In the case of the married SNCOs 
and enlisted, many extend one or more 
times. They’ll quickly tell you that 
duty at the Palms is the best they have 
ever experienced. 

“Regular Marine Corps training fol- 
lows the standard pattern at Ist 
MAAMs,” Technical Sergeant Daniel 
A. Nazarchuk, battalion operation’s 
chief said. “There are the usual drill 
periods each morning, physical condi- 
tioning and training lectures. The 
battalion is on a five-day work week 
and individuals usually begin their 96- 
hour passes on Thursday or Friday 
noons.” 

1st MAAM personnel are perform- 
ing an all-important role in the Marine 
Corps’ scheme of combat readiness. 
From the truck driver to the missile- 
man, they are meeting the challenge of 
the space age. 

Missilemen firmly believe that the 
anti-aircraft weapons as we know them 
today are now obsolete—and that they 
will be replaced by operational missiles. 

END 
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ARINE CORPS football 
M teams had a good year in 
1958. The “Big Three” of 
Corps gridiron activity, San Diego, 
Quantico and Camp Lejeune, finished 
regular season play with enviable rec- 
ords against collegiate, service and 
semi-pro competition. San Diego won 
nine and lost two. Quantico won nine, 
lost three, and tied the powerful Bolling 
Air Force Base Generals, the perennial 
giants of service football. Quantico 
also upset, and momentarily spoiled 
the national ranking of, previously un- 
defeated and untied Rutgers University. 
Camp Lejeune won seven, lost two and 
tied one, and, in a final regularly sched- 
uled game, knocked off favored Quan- 
tico. 





Harry Jefferson, Quantico 





Manny Congedo, Hawaii 


After a one-year layoff, Camp Pen- 
dleton again fielded a team under head 
coach Ted Stawicki. The Pendleton 
Scouts didn’t exactly set the world on 
fire, but they did win four, lose three 
and tie one against opponents who were 
either exceedingly strong, or hopelessly 
outclassed. For the record, Camp Pen- 
dleton scored 277 points—more than 
any other Marine team—to its foes’ 114. 

The Hawaii Marines were the only 
“varsity” Marine team with a losing 
season, but had no reason to bow a 
head in disgrace. Coach Scotty Harris’ 
men won three and lost four, but took 
a runner-up spot in the Hawaiian 
University-Armed Forces Invitational 
Football Conference against The Ha- 
waiian Rams and the U. H. Rainbows. 


Sam Valentine, Quantico 


LEATHERNECK’S 
ALL-MARINE 
L SQUADS 58 


by MSgt. Woody Jones 


Leatherneck Sports Editor 


Official USMC Photos 


The East and West Coast Marine 
champions, Camp Lejeune and San 
Diego, respectively, met on December 
14 in San Diego’s Balboa Stadium in 
the first Leatherneck Bowl game. The 
game, billed as being played for the 
mythical championship of the Marine 
Corps, seemed to pit opponents of more 
or less equal strength. 

Led by a former freshman player at 
the University of Minnesota, halfback 
Billy Martin, and quarterback Vernon 
Valdez, the San Diego squad gave its 
best team performance of the season. 
San Diego soundly trounced Camp Le- 
jeune, 62-22, and placed 11 players on 
the All-Marine football squads. 

Lejeune, a worthy runner-up, had 10 
men selected for either the “A” or “B” 





Ron Botchan, Lejeune 
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Tony Anthony, Quantico 


units. Polled prior to the West Coast 
clash, Marine Corps coaches and writers 
thought highly of Hal MHarwood’s 
talent-laden Quantico team. The 
coaches and writers chose 16 Quantico 
players, eight for each squad. 

Guard John Dekleva and center Duke 
Karnoscak, two outstanding Camp Pen- 
dleton linemen, were selected for the 
“B” squad. Hawaii’s one-man wreck- 
ing crew, tackle Manny ‘‘Moose” Con- 
gedo, made the “A” squad, while team- 
mates Frank Gallagher, an end, and 
guard Mike Collins and halfback Jug 
Willman were picked for the alternate 
unit. 

Tackle Roger Beckley, All-Marine in 
1957 at Lejeune, played as good, or 
better, for the Camp Kinser (Okinawa) 








Don Laaksonen, Quantico 


Streaks in ’58. Without the benefit of 
one line of publicity, Beckley was re- 
membered by the balloteers, who placed 
him on the “B” squad. 

Every Marine football team had its 
“star” performers, the men who at- 
tracted attention from writers and fans 
alike. At Quantico, center Sam Valen- 
tine was a particular standout on de- 
fense, repeatedly ‘shooting the gap” 
and creating turmoil in an opponent’s 
backfield. Just as noteworthy were the 
efforts of end Joe Losack, who was 
glue-fingered on offense and a terror on 
defense, especially in his team’s losing 
cause against Camp Lejeune. 

Quantico halfback Harry Jefferson, a 
power runner, was a marked man all 
season, but still managed to cross 
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Tony Stremic, Quantico 


enemy goal lines consistently. Two ex- 
cellent Quantico lines were dependent 
upon such men as tackles Tony An- 
thony, Greg “Fat Daddy’? Thomasson, 
and Ron Cherubini, and guards Tony 
Stremic, Chet Franklin and Tony San- 
taniello. 

The Lejeune team, which did re- 
markably well after a slow start due 
to the Lebanon crisis, rallied around 
the accurate passing arm of quarter- 
back Marshall Newman. But, a quar- 
terback, regardless of his individual 
talents, isn’t a team. Newman had 
many good “horses,” including backs 
Herb Naaken, Fred Beasley and Carey 
“Choo Choo” Henley, and linemen Ron 
Beagle and Jim Mora, ends, guards 
Ron Botchan and Jim Schwartz, tackle 
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LEATHERNECK’'S ALL-MARINE 
FOOTBALL SQUADS’ 58 (cont.) 


Dick Guy, and center Homer Hobgood. 


Other players at San Diego, in addi- 


tion to Valdez and Martin, who caught 
the fancy of voters with their inspired 
play were ends Piggy Robinson and 
Jack Stillwell, tackles John Scott and 


’ 


Chet Franklin, Quantico 


End: Lowell Baker, Camp Kinser 
Tackies: 


Guard: Chuck Atwater, Hawaii Marines 
Centers: 
Schloderer, Hawaii Marines 


San Diego 


San Diego 19, Arizona State (Flagstaff) 
25 
-San Diego 33, Eagle Rock Athletic 
Club 0 
San Diego 20, Fresno State College 6 
San Diego 27, University of Hawaii 0 
San Diego 19, Hawaii Marines 6 
San Diego 7, Tucson Rattlers 28 
San Diego 25, San Diego State College 0 
San Diego 18, Hamilton AFB 14 
San Diego 34, Camp Pendleton 6 
San Diego 34, Montebello Rhinos 7 
San Diego 35, San Diego U. 0 
*San Diego 62, Camp Lejeune 22 


* (Mythical All-Marine championship) 


Camp Pendleton 


Camp Pendleton 12, Cal. Poly Institute 6 
Camp Pendleton 7, Eagle Rock 


Athletic Club 7 


Camp Pendleton 64, Venice Athletic 


Club 0 


Ray Fisher, San Diego; Vern Ellison, Camp Le- 
jeune; Lou Summerford, Hawaii Marines 


Doug Day and Don Geddes, San Diego; Joe 


Johnny Glover, guard Elbert Bullock, 
quarterback Darryl Rogers, halfback Al 
Hall, and fullbacks Jim Pyles and 
Ernie Merk. 

The task of the coaches and writers 
wasn’t an easy one, due to the abun- 
dance of excellent player talent scat- 
tered around the Corps. As a result, 
a few players received an equal num- 
ber of votes. However, the “A” and “B” 
squads are not precisely “‘first’”’ or ‘‘sec- 
ond” teams, but units of almost poten- 
tial equal strength. To compile the 


Greg Thomasson, Quantico 


Honorable Mention 


Quarterbacks: 
Marines 


Jim 


votes, and make a final selection, 
proved to be an easy task for Leather- 
neck’s aging sports editor. 

The players on the “A” and “B” 
squads, and those who received honora- 
ble mention, richly deserve the title 
“All-Marine.” It is extremely doubtful 
that there exists a football coach in any 
branch of the service who wouldn't 
drool over the prospect of fielding any 
11 of them to begin a game, with the 
remainder on the bench, aching to enter 
the fray. 


Ron Beagle, Lejeune 


Lorenz, Quantico; Pat Ryan, Hawaii 


Halfbacks: Willis Fjerstad, Camp Lejeune; Bob Garner and 
Lee Taylor, San Diego; Hank Talamentez and Eddie 


Post, Hawaii Marines; Fommy Myrick, Camp Kinser 


Fullbacks: 


Gene Roll, Quantico; John Lewis and Rocco 


Diano, Hawaii Marines 


TEAM RECORDS 


Camp Lejeune 


Camp Lejeune 13, Norfolk Tars 13 
Camp Lejeune 27, Fort Lee 6 
Camp Lejeune 8, Eglin AFB 20 
Camp Lejeune 14, 82nd Airborne 6 
Camp Lejeune 14, Bolling AFB 33 
Camp Lejeune 50, Fort Bragg 0 
Camp Lejeune 8, Pensacola 6 
Camp Lejeune 9, Lockbourne AFB 6 
Camp Lejeune 34, Fort Dix 12 
Camp Lejeune 13, Quantico 6 
*Camp Lejeune 22, San Diego 62 


*(Mythical All-Marine championship) 


Guard 0 


feltrerit ita) 


Quantico 13, Fort Belvoir 6 

Quantico 26, Pensacola 0 

Quantico 31, Xavier U. (Ohio) 20 
Quantico 13, University of Detroit 26 
Quantico 50, Northern Mich. College 28 
Quantico 30, Fort Dix 6 

Quantico 20, Eglin AFB 27 

Quantico 33, Lockbourne AFB 0 
Quantico 0, Bolling AFB 0 
Quantico 13, Rutgers University 12 
Quantico 19, Villanova University 13 
Quantico 6, Camp Lejeune 13 
Quantico 14, Fort Lee 0 


Hawaii Marines 


Hawaii Marines 0, Hawaiian Rams 6 
Hawaii Marines 52, Maui National 


“Hawaii Marines 6, San Diego 19 


Hawaii Marines 28, Hawaii U. 23 


Camp Pendleton 6, Hamilton AFB 47 
Camp Pendleton 89, Torrance Steelers 6 
Camp Pendleton 6, Montebello 

Rhinos 14 
Camp Pendleton 6, San Diego 34 
Camp Pendleton 87, McClellan AFB 0 


Hawaii Marines 8, Hawaii U. 13 

Hawaii Marines 23, Hawaiian Rams 6 

*Hawaii Marines 12, Hawaiian Rams 14 

*(University-Armed Forces Invitational 
Conference championship) 
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Jim Mora, Lejeune 


Vern Valdez, San Diego 

















Herb Naaken, Lejeune 


Al Hall, San Diego 








END 
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Honor Man 


Private First Class Donald K. Mac- 
Lean, MCRD, Parris Island, S. C. was 
awarded the American Spirit Honor 
Medal for ‘outstanding qualities of 
leadership best expressing the American 
spirit, honor, initiative, loyalty and high 
example...’ during his recruit training. 

The bronze medal, authorized by the 
Department of Defense in 1950, depicts 
a sunburst with the American eagle 
superimposed. On the reverse side, there 
is an illustration of a torch held high 
and the inscription ‘For High Example 
to Comrades in Arms.” 

MacLean, 21, was also named the 
“Outstanding Member” of Platoon 
2002, Second Recruit Training Bat- 
talion. He enlisted last September after 
he was graduated from Chambly 
County High School, St. Lambert, Que- 
bec, Canada, where he was a member 
of the hockey, football and baseball 
teams. 

The presentation was made by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Frank E. Sullivan, Com- 
manding Officer of the Second Recruit 
Training Battalion. 


Sgt. W. L. Mitchell 
ISO, MCRD, Parris Island, S. C. 


Unification 


Private First Class Michael Eisenberg 
met Wave Theda Harris while they 
were both at the Naval Air Station, 
Jacksonville, Fla., attending Fundamen- 
tal Aviation School. It was, as they 
say in the movies, a case of love at 
first sight. 

Things happened swiftly on gradua- 
tion day. Mike got his diploma, was 
promoted to Pfc., and had orders to 
Memphis, Tenn. He also married 
Theda. 

For the first seven months of their 
marriage, military assignments kept the 
Eisenbergs apart. Theda’s orders sent 
her to San Diego, Calif. 

When Mike completed his training in 
Tennessee, he was sent to Quantico, Va. 
Theda, still 3000 miles away, applied 
for a transfer there, too. But the Navy 
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Edited by MSgt. Paul Sarokin 


Official USMC Photo 


Pfc Donald K. MacLean, MCRD, Parris Island, S. C., was awarded 
the American Spirit Honor Medal by his CO, Lt. Col. F. E. Sullivan 


said it could assign only medical per- 
sonnel there. Chances for an assign- 
ment on the same coast with her hus- 
band appeared bleak. 

But Cupid apparently had a romantic 
helper somewhere in the vast confines 
of the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 
Theda got unprecedented orders to 
Quantico’s Air Station, the first service- 
woman ever assigned there. 

Now the couple lives happily ever 
after in a Quantico apartment, grateful 
to their anonymous helper. 


Pfc. R. A. Chairlanza 
ISO, MCS, Quantico, Va. 


Hi-Power Rifle Match 


West Coast Marines swept all but two 
positions in the Fourth Annual Camp 


Matthews Open Hi-Power Rifle Tour- 
nament, last December. 

Marines not only won the National 
Rifle Association Team and Service 
Rifle Team Matches, but also took 11 
of 14 possible individual trophies. The 
marksmanship competition was held at 
the rifle ranges of the Marine Corps 
Recruit Depot, San Diego, Calif. 

Technical Sergeant Michael Pietro- 
forte, National Service Rifle Champ for 
1957 and National Individual champion 
for 1958, was the star. He won the 
Class “B” Aggregate Match and over- 
all competition in the two-day event. 

Martin J. Hull, Santiago Rifle Club, 
Orange, Calif., won first place in the 
Class “A” Aggregate and placed second 
to Pietroforte in over-all firing. 

The Marksmanship Training Unit’s 








Gold Team (Capt. C. G. Tryon; TSgt. 
A. F. Adams; TSgt. “V” “D” Mitchell, 
and TSgt. D. L. Smith) took first place 
NRA honors. They fired bolt-action 
Winchesters. 

The Third Marine Air Wing’s Gold 
Team won the Service Rifle Team 
Match. Their team of Capt. M. T. 
Hefty; CWO H. E. Larkin; TSgt. K. 
Arnold, Jr., and TSgt. D. O. Faulkner, 
outshot 20 competing squads. 

Technical Sergeant Pietroforte; CWO 
Larkin, and Captain Max Darling 
swept the individual ‘““B” matches, with 
Pietroforte taking three ribbons, Lar- 
kin and Darling winning two each. 

Thirty-seven teams took part in the 
matches. They included entries from 
Camp Pendleton; Barstow; El Toro; 29 
Palms; Weapons Training Battalion, 
MCRD, and MCSFA, San Francisco. 
Teams were also entered from San 
Diego NTC; Williams, Arizona, Air 
Force Base, and the submarine tender 
USS Sperry. 

Civilian rifle clubs sent teams from 
the South and as far north as San 
Francisco. The MCRD Rifle and Pistol 
Club, host for the two-day competition, 
presented team trophies and individual 
medals to the winners. 


Pfc. Ray A. Heinisch 
ISO, MCRD, San Diego, Calif. 


Baton Corps 


Camp Pendleton introduced its 31-girl 
precision baton twirling corps recently 
for their first public performance. The 
razzle-dazzle team of baton twirlers 
demonstrated their artistry before a 
capacity crowd prior to an important 
football game. 

The seven through 12-year-old group 


Camp Pendleton's flashy baton twirlers posed for 
a group photograph before parading at Oceanside, 





Official USMC Photo 


Sgt. D. E. Wertz, 29 Palms, Calif., was treated to breakfast in bed by 
TSgt. J. V. Bonofiglio, for donating to his organization's charity drive 


is the first all-girl unit to perform at 
Pendleton with batons rather than 
rifles. Since they were organized a few 
months ago, their ranks have grown to 
31. Only one of the members, Susan 
Capeletto, 8, has had previous experi- 
ence in the baton-twirling art. 

Their first parade was for the Ocean- 
side Christmas Parade. Later they per- 
formed at the San Diego Toyland cele- 
bration. 

The bright colored uniforms, designed 


by Mrs. Muriel Capeletto, include a 
royal blue overseas cap (with large 
Marine emblem in gold), dark blue 
blouses, pleated short skirts, and high- 
top white boots. 

Practice sessions average about an 
hour per week, and have already 
brought results. The girls have one 
trophy, and now have a lengthy sched- 
ule planned for several more parades. 

ISO, Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


TURN PAGE 
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Official USMC Photo 


California, recently. The girls’ ages ranged from 
seven to twelve. Their mothers made the costumes 
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WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


Versatile Marine 


Private First Class Willy Barterer has 
probably had as exciting a career as any 
man who ever rapped on the recruiter’s 
door. 

Before he enlisted in May, 1957, 
Willy was a student, world-traveler, 
and flying instructor. He graduated 
from both Oxford and Kensington Uni- 
versities in England, completing his 
courses at each in two years. At school, 
Barterer studied Instrument Engineer- 
ing, majoring in Optical Instruments, 
and Precious Gems. 

Completion of the eight-year course 
in four years, left little leisure. But 
Willy also managed to become pro- 
ficient in sports. He is an expert swim- 
mer, tennis player, ice skater, skier, 
soccer player, and a member of the 
All-Around Athletic Association. 





Official USMC Photo 
Jack-of-all-trades, Pfc Willy Barterer, displayed some of the symbols 
of his skills. He is a former RAF flight instructor at Kent, England 








Pfc E. Worthington, 2d Bn. (Reinf.) Second Marines,.Second Marine 
Division, sketched this peaceful scene while he was at Beirut, Lebanon 


Barterer’s other hobbies include 
chess, photography and stamp _ col- 
lecting. 

Before leaving England in 1952, the 
knowledgeable Marine was a flight in- 
structor in the Air Cadets (1947-52), 
serving with Squadron Black, V-48 
(RAF) at Kent, England. Later he 
was awarded the King George VI 
ribbon. 

In 1952, Barterer arrived in Toronto, 
Canada, where he went to work as a 
diamond setter and watch repairman. 
In Canada, he decided once again, that 
he would like to travel. He packed his 
belongings and reported to the Marine 
recruiting station at Buffalo, N. Y. It 
was not a spur-of-the-moment action. 
however. While in England, Willy had 
heard tales about the U. S. Marines 
and hoped that someday he might be 
able to join. 

After completing his recruit training 
at Parris Island, S. C., he was trans- 
ferred to Supply School at the Marine 
Corps Supply Center, Albany, Ga., 
where he was graduated last March. 

While in the Corps, Willy hopes to 
become a Drafting Engineer by study- 
ing after hours. If his past accomplish- 
ments are a criterion, it’s a good bet 
he’ll make it. 


SSgt. Dan Morris 
ISO, FMFLant, Norfolk, Va. 


East Meets West 


Marine wives at Cherry Point, N. C. 
are proving that Rudyard Kipling was 
stretching a point when he wrote, ‘East 





is East, West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet.” 

East meets West each week when 
Motoko M. Korsak and Maria Kriley 
attend Citizenship Classes at the Career 
Wives Counseling Service. 

Motoko, a native of Osaka, Japan, 
is the wife of SSgt. Donald Korsak, a 
member of Marine Air Base Squadron- 
27. Maria, a native of Zulz, Germany, 
is the wife of SSgt. Donald P. Kriley, 
also of MABS-27. 

Both are members of a class of 15 
foreign-born wives seeking to become 
citizens of the United States. The pres- 
ent class is made up of 11 Japanese 
women, two Germans, one Hungarian 
and one Puerto Rican. 

Motoko first met her husband, 
Donald, while he was serving with the 
First Marine Aircraft Wing in Japan. 
They were married in July, 1955. 

During the past three years, Motoko 
has spent countless hours learning the 
English language from a patient in- 
structor—her husband. A_ well-worn 
Japanese-English dictionary has been 
her constant companion and most help- 
ful textbook. 

Motoko, the daughter of a Japanese 
merchant, is a graduate of Khiyuhara 
Junior College and holds a degree in 
dress designing. 

Maria was deprived of any formal 
education beyond the eighth grade. 
During WW II, she like other German 
youngsters, was forced to quit gram- 
mar school and become a forced la- 
borer for the government. 

Maria spent most of her teen-age 
years as a war refugee in several Euro- 
pean countries. It was only when a 
friendly family in Augsburg, Bavaria 
agreed to share their home with her 
that she was able to enjoy a near- 
normal childhood. 7 

Shortly after meeting her future hus- 
band in January, 1950, Maria began 
applying for entry into the U. S. 
Donald was a member of the U. S. 
Army Occupation forces then. They 
were not married until October, 1952, 
after Donald and his parents arranged 
for her entry into the U. S. 

Like Motoko, Marie was schooled in 
the English language by her husband. 
While staying with the Krileys in Den- 
ver, Colorado, she also was tutored by 
Donald’s sister. Marie now speaks 
fluent English, and has little difficulty 
performing her sales clerk duties at the 
Marine Exchange. 

After completing their schooling, 
Motoko and Maria will make applica- 
tion for their U. S. Citizenship, together 
with other foreign born North Carolina 
residents. 

SSgt. Thurlow D. Ellis 


ISO, MCAS 
Cherry Point, N. C. 
END 











NOVEMBER CRAZY 
CAPTION WINNER 








Submitted by 

Bob Bauer 

3257 Live Oak St. 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


"Whipping up your specialty 
again, huh Buckley?" 


Here’s another chance for readers to dream up their own Crazy Captions. 
Leatherneck will pay $25 for the craziest caption received before April 1. 
It’s easy. Think up a crazy caption for the cartoon below, print it on the line 
under the cartoon and fill in your name and complete address. Tear out the 
cartoon and coupon and mail to Leatherneck Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Wash- 


ington 13, D.C. 


The winning caption will be published in the May issue. 
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ACH MONTH Leatherneck will publish the names of offi- 
E cer and enlisted personnel who are retired from the Marine 
Corps. Newsworthy items concerning retired personnel will also 
be published. Names of retired personnel are furnished by the 
Separation and Retirement Branch, HQMC, and are not to be 
considered as orders to retirement or transfer to the Fleet Ma- 


rine Corps Reserve. 


~~ P 


First Sergeant Dewey J. Presswood, 2d Heavy 
Artillery Rocket Battery, “rode'’ an Honest John 


Placed On Retired List (20 Years) 
MENCONI, Leslie Col. 


BATH, Lynn E. Major 
SMITH, Howard B. Major 
DONE, Howard P. Capt. 
JAWALKA, Michael Capt. 
LEATH, James G. Capt. 
PATTERSON, Ray W. Capt. 
STEIN, William Capt. 


Placed On Disability Retired List 
ADAMS Jr., Henry J. Col. 


FERGUSON, Frank W. Lt. Col. 
NORMAN Jr., Thomas J. Major 
GILE, Robert N. Capt. 
KIDD, Arthur F. Capt. 
YOUNG, William E. Capt. 


KEMP, Glenn L. cwo 
NEEDHAM, Ernest W. cwo 


Placed On Retired List (30 Years) 


MASTER SERGEANTS 
BUCHANAN, Harry S. 218858 6431 
SMITH, Edward J. 213367 = 3049 

STAFF SERGEANTS 
DE WITT, James C. 216695 0369 


Transferred To 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 
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SERGEANTS MAJOR 


ATKINSON Jr., William H. 259108 
HENNESSEE, George H. 271810 


FIRST SERGEANTS 


BEARER, Walter H. 271409 
BISHOP, Carl L. 259457 
BOBOLSKY, Stephen A. 268350 
HINTON, Alvin J. 264742 
MATHIS, Chester A. 271843 
SIEMEIDA, Joseph C. 272024 


MASTER SERGEANTS 


ABEND, Lee R. 272135 
ALEXANDER, Victor M. 262913 
BLISH, Otis J. 270477 
BUCKLES, Lawrence L. 267098 
BURCH, Ralph L. 261213 
CATLYN, Robert F. 252235 
DUVALL, James E. 267844 
GIBSON Jr., Daniel W. 267489 
GOLDEN, Gerard J. 268592 
GORE, Mellecar W. 268902 
GRIFFIN, Charles ''B"’ 271805 
JERNIGAN, Robert J. 266375 
JONES, Frederick S. 271873 
LAKE, Donald E. 271842 
LEWIS, Claude R. 270874 
LIGGETT, James E. 241618 
LOUNSBURY, Theodore W. 265497 
LOVETTE, Palmer L. 268062 
McLAUGHLIN, William E. 271540 
McLAWHON, Kodney R. 243293 
PICKENS, Reginald F. 264823 
SCHMIDT, Charles W. 271776 
SMITH, Fred 260811 
SWEAN, Thomas F. 272202 
WOODCOCK, Minus H. 271740 


rocket right out of the Marine Corps after recent 
retirement ceremonies at Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


Edited by 
MSgt. Paul C. Curtis 





TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


ALBRITTON, Vester 271367 2161 
BAKER, Perry W. 250722 6441 
BINGHAM, William E. 234015 3049 
BOLING, Jack D. 264626 3371 
HOWLETT, James 261815 3371 
WARD, Cecil C. 236519 5711 


Placed On Disability Retired List 


MASTER SERGEANTS 


MORAN Jr., John M. 223095 0369 
SPEARS, Jessie L. 268336 3231 
TANNER, David D. 458271 1349 
THOMAS Jr., Earl 265853 4111 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


BASS, George L. 267377 0369 
HENSLEY, Anderson R. 287777 3071 
SOLEY, Michael 281277 0369 


STAFF SERGEANTS 


BOWER, Edward J. 595754 0369 
BROOKS, Woodie Y. 587605 4000 
DIPUONO, Carlo J. 1247565 0848 
DUNCAN, Robert L. 632940 5711 
HARRISON, Reginaid W. 653316 0141 
HUDDLESTON, Raleigh H. 662095 3531 
HURT, Ollie B 379555 3311 
LALIK, Alex F. 425280 3516 
LOVEJOY Jr., Bradford L. 668512 3531 
McDONALD, Donald B. 1185414 6413 
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BEAT BROTHERS 


[continued from page 51] 


something in plain, simple understand- 
able English. It occurred after four 
hours of snapping in from the sitting 
position, as we route-stepped back to 
the barracks. “Oh, my aching back,” 
John Bannerman said to his neighbor. 
I swear, I almost cried with joy. 

There was one last incident, however, 
before victory. I kept my sanity by 
reasoning that the beatnik people were 
like most invalids; they suffered a re- 
lapse while on the road to recovery. 

On record day, while our platoon 
awaited their turn to fire, I was chatting 
with one of the range NCOs when he 
suddenly pointed behind me and said, 
“Sam, what’s going on with your 
boys?” 

I turned and my spine turned to 
quick-frozen peanut shells. The platoon 
was gathered in a circle, chanting some- 
thing in gibberish. Other platoons 
circled them in silent awe. Officers were 
strolling toward them curiously. I 
moaned something and trotted to the 
gathering, pushing people out of the 
way. 

“Sing sweet and true, oh rifle, oh 
crazy pop-stickle,” Eddie Bannerman 
was chanting. 

“Straight to the bull, oh gas-impelled 
lead pellet,’ John Bannerman sang 
back. 

And the platoon, my platoon, writhed 
and chorused, “Maggie hide your 
drawers, oh your drawers, oh your 
drawers.” 

And when I reached the center of the 
circle and the Bannermans, my eyes 
felt like gas-impelled lead pellets. They 
were kneeling and salaaming toward the 
butts as they sang. 

“Heed we cats of platoon 901, while 
we blast the bull with our rifle, not 
our gun... .” 

“Ooobla, ooobla,” John Bannerman 
concluded. 

In the appreciative silence that fol- 
lowed, I snarled, “Okay, comedians, 
pick up your oooblas and get on the 
firing line.” 

I couldn’t understand what collapsed 
everybody with laughter. When Cpl. 
Petillo told me 10 minutes later what 
I'd said I had a mad urge to nail the 
Bannermans to the targets. 

“You're getting real cool 
Petillo said with admiration. 

The night before Platoon 901 became 
an unforgettable page in my memory 
book, there was a firm rap on my door 
and the Bannerman boys_ entered 


Sam,” 


quietly, threw me a snappy salute and 
Eddie said, “We request permission to 
speak to the Drill Instructor, Sir.” 


“Okay,” I said, smiling, ‘“you’ve 
graduated now and my name is Sam.” 

“We just wanted to thank you for 
being so patient with us, Sarge. And 
we’re sorry for all the trouble we gave 
you.” 

I loved the whole, wide world. 
“Fellers,” I said emotionally, “You had 
me frantic for a while, but all’s well 
that ends well. I want you to know, 
this past week has been a proud one for 
me. I sort of feel, if you don’t mind 
my saying so, like the shepherd who 
has led the stray lambs back to his 
flock.” 

It was a charged moment and I 
couldn’t help but notice the Banner- 
mans seemed to blink back tears. I 
fussed with a cigarette unil they had 
time to recover. 

“Sarge,” John Bannerman - said 
gently, “you don’t realize it yet, but you 
will soon, and don’t think too harshly 
of us when it happens. Just feel that 
we have all gained something. We’ve 
gone maybe three per cent square but 
you, Sarge, you have... .” 

“Let him be,” brother Eddie said. 
“He’ll know soon enough.” 

“Just what are you driving at?” I 
said, my smile quivering a bit at the 
edges. 

“We'll tell you this much, Sam,” 
John said, “and don’t get sore ....” 

“Sore? Why should I get sore? You 
both fired Expert and the platoon had 
the best record at the range.” 

Eddie smiled and shook his head 
sadly. “Sarge didn’t you really hear 
what you just said?” 

“Sure,” I said, “you both fired Expert 
and the platoon had the best record 





’ 


at the range.” The cigarette shook as 
I pulled at it. “What’s the matter with 
you boys?” 

“Sarge you said it again. You said 
‘you cats both did reeny with the pop- 
stickle and the lune-tune, plat-toon had 
the largest mark at the gasser’.” 

“IT didn’t” I whispered, sitting down 
hard. ‘And even if I did you guys are 
talking straight finally.” 

The boys looked at each other, shook 
their heads as though over a deceased 
friend and moved for the door. 

Eddie turned and his words were 
filled with compassion. “Sam, boy, 
we're talking the same as we have 
always talked, since that very first day. 
It’s just that you are now one of us. 
So long, Sarge.” 

I sat for a long time with my head 
in my hands. Was it possible? Had 
the stray lambs really been leading the 
shepherd? I pondered heavily. 

After a while a slow smile spread 
over my face and I- chuckled aloud. 
Those wise kids! Come in here with 
one last headache for old Sam, some- 
thing to laugh at now that old Sam had 
straightened them out. I rocked with 
mirth. Taps filtered in and I scratched 
my chest, yawned, then frowned at the 
skylarking in the squadroom. 

I opened the door, took a fond look 
at the kids I’d turned into Marines. 
But they were being too noisy. 

“Okay” I bellowed. ‘Clam up, pad 
down and keep the whispers down to 
an underfed Venusian’s war cry.” 

I closed the door and began to grin 
again, thinking, yessir, those Banner- 
man kids had me going for a few 
moments... . END 














"Hey, Larry ... at sixty cents per dozen, we've already 
eaten four hundred twenty-nine dollars and 
thirty-five cents worth of eggs!" 
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Each month Leatherneck publishes names of the top pay grade person- 
nel transferred by Marine Corps Special Orders. We print as many as space 
permits. These columns list abbreviations of both old and new duty stations. 

This feature is intended primarily to provide information whereby Marines 
may maintain a closer contact with this important phase of the Corps. 

This listing is for information purposes only, and is NOT to be construed 
as orders. It is subject to HQMC modifications. 
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"| got the men trained to a keen fighting edge, 


Cap'n—now what... ? 
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CASTON, John N (4029) MCRD PI to 
MCS Quant 

CLAPP, Earl E (3261) 9thMCRRD to 
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ate ie ae L (6761) IstMAW to 


s 
CZAJA, Stanley J (3071) IstMAW to 
MAW 
DELK, John H (3516) MCRD PI to 
ro 
ap te Ms John (3516) IstMAW to 
r v 
DRIVER. ba oe J (6412) MAD Mfs 


() S EtIToro 

EOFF, Harold (2639) MAG-32 to MCB 
CamLej 

FLANAGAN, Dewey F (0369) ([5thinf- 
Bn to tstMarBrig 

FRAZIER, George E (1371) 9thEngrCo 
to IstMarDiv 

GASATIS, John S (6441) IstMAW to 
MAD Mfs 

GORDON, William E (1461) MAD Mfs 


2 
GREEN, Jesse ‘J’? (6511) MCAAS 
j CAS ElIToro 
eke James J (3516) IstMAW to 


HADDOCK, William W (3349) H&SBn 
FMFPac to MCRD SDiego 

HAMILTON, James (4029) FMFLant to 
MB WashDC 

HAMMOND, Victor L (6413) IstMAW to 
2dMAW 


HARRELL, Raymond L (3516) MCSC 
to MCAS E!IToro 

HIGGINS, Harold V (0141) MCS Quant 
to NAS Jax 

HOPFER, Arthur O- (3516) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCAS ElIToro 

HORGAN, John M (0141) MCRD PI to 
HQMC 


HORTON, John C (1833) IstMCRRD to 
ForTrps CamLej 
JENKINS, Edgar (3348) IstMAW to 


26 
JETER, Robert N (6412) MAG-32 to 
MCAS EIToro 
JOHNSTON, Harlan A (6621) IstMAW 
to 3dMAW 
KARBLEY, Earl R (2111) MCS Quant 


to IstMarBrig 

KEMPER, Ralph J (6481) IstMAW to 
MAD Mfs 

KNIGHTOS,. George E (6511) 2dMAW 
to MCAAS Yuma 

KRUEGER, Alfred E (2561) 24dMAW to 
MCAS E!IToro 

LAMBERT, Earle L (411!) MB NB 
Brem to MCB CamPe 


n 
LARGEN, William J (3049) ForTrps 
FMFLant to Toro 
LE QUIA, Joseph P (6413) IstMAW to 
MAW 


LICARI, Victor (6413) 24MAW to MACS 


E 
LINDSTROM, Gaylon R_ (6412) MAD 
Mfs to MCAS ElToro 
MAC GEORGE JR, Channing A (3049) 
NorVa to ForTrps CamLej 
MANNION JR, Matthew J (0141) 


ro 
MARKEY, Nathaniel (0141) H&SBn 
FMFPac to NAS Willow Grove Pa 
MC KEAN, Robert B (6761) IstMAW 


iM 
MERLETTI, Gilfroi J (6412) NAS Mpls 
3dMAW 


to 3d 

MEYERS. Aloysuis P (3071) MCS Quant 
to MCAS ElToro 

MILLER, Herman (6412) ItstMAW to 
3dMAW 

MURPHY, Stephen E (0141) Bridgeport 
Calif to MCAS E!IToro 

O'BRIEN, Ernest O (0431) LanForTra- 
ULant to LanForTracU Pac 

O'’NEIL. Francis J (4312) MCRD SDiego 
te IstMarDiv 

phd Albie L (6413) IstMAW to 

A 


i 
PARKER, Ervie T (3071) ItstMAW to 
M Elfers 


are 

PHILLIPS, Allan F (3049) MCSC Bar- 
stow to MCAS El!IToro 

REYNOLDS, Edward H (6613) IstMAW 
to Pt Mugu Calif 

RODOSOVICH JR, Michael (0141) MCS 
Quant to MarCorOSelO Columbus 

ROSSER, William (3121) IstMAW to 
MCB CamLej 

BUSSE LE Charles ‘‘C’’ (6661) IstMAW 


MCA 
WKA, Casimer W (3071) MACS-7 to 
MCAS EiIToro 
SCHMALTZ, Henry J (6412) NAS Oak 
to 3dMAW 
SCHULTZ, Benny F (0811) ForTrps 
FMFPac to 24155umGunBn 


SLOAN, Ray R_ (3051) NAS Jax to 
MCS° Albany 

SNYDER, Maurice (3349) IstMAW to 
2dMAW 

SOUTHCOMB, Kenneth (3071) IstMAW 
to MAD Jax 

TEEL, Rabert D (0121) 3dMAW to 
MARPAC 

TURNER, Harold L (3421) IstMAW to 
HQMC 

WALKER, Alvin G (3071) NAS Niag 
to 2dMA 


WAUGH, Clevern L (0369) 3dMarDiv 


to tstMarDiv 
WESTABY, Joseph C (2529) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCB 29 Palms 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 
ee EP Joe E (0141) 3dSpiTrkCo to 
AMBROSE, Donald G (6632) MAD Jax 


to 3dMAW 

BAKER, Thomas H (6413) NAS Seattle 
to 3dMAW 

BALDWIN, Raymond (3121) IstMAW to 
MCSFA SFran 

BEASLEY, Ronald L (0161) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MAG-32 

BLALOCK, Gerald F (6461) IstMAW to 
MAD Mfs 








mer Ane 








— 


BOERNER, Margaret (2543) CamLej to 
Camp M Smith 

ab rrr eperew R (6412) MAG-32 to 
BRULAND, Vote A (0369) 2dMarDiv 


B ESS, Harold T (i811) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCR 

BUSHA, Wiltiam G (0141) IstMarDiv 
to !2thMCRRD 

CALDWELL, (0369) MCB 


George R 
CamPen to HQMC 
CARLSON, Robert D (0369) HQMC to 
2d Mar Div 
COX, Parnes F R (2645) MCSC Albany to 


am 
CROCKER, Elton E (0141) S9thMCRRD 
to {stMarDiv 
CROMBACH, Maelo B (4131) MCB 
CamPen to MB NB Brem 
CURR RIER, a" J (0141) IstMCRRD 
ar 
DAILEY, James E (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
NAS Olathe Kans 
DAVIS, Donald (3516) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to AirFMFLant NorVa 
DRAGON, Arthur L (4131) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MB SubB NLon 
ag HAN Jones, E (3061) IstMAW to 
EDDY. eo My (1841) MB WashDC to 
MCRD SDie 


EGAN. John B ° (0369) USS Valley Forge 


to HQMC 
ELIA, Joseph A (0369) IstMarDiv to 
istMarBrig 
ELLIOTT, James K (1169) Yokosuka 


Mar Div 
ERKSON, David (0369) IstMCRRD to 
MCB CamPen 
FARRELL, ye J (1349) MCB Cam- 


Lej to MCS Qua 

FERREE, Guy M * (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
HQMC 

FISH, Donald R_ (2336) IstMarDiv to 
MCB 29 Palms 

dy Eugene D (6442) IstMAW to 
GANDY JR, Clinton F (1349) MCB 


CamLej to MCS Quant 

GIBSON JR, William J (7041) MCAS 

Miami to 3dMA 

ie Harold E (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
usnt 

HALE, oo N (4000) 2dMAW to 
i 


dMarDiv 
RDEE, Algora (3049) IstMAW_ to 
MCS Quant 
HESS, John M (0141) 2dMAW_ to 
QM 
HERWICK, Bonaid R (0121) MAG-32 
to MCS Quan 
HESS, Sheldon. ‘ (2645) 4thMCRRD to 


ForTrps CamLej 

HOPCRAFT, Albert E (6412) MAG-32 
to MCAS E!IToro 
HOWE, David T 


(6651) 3dMAW_ to 

MCRD SDiego 

HUETSCH, John O (0141) IstMAW to 
MCB CamLej 

HUGHES, falter C (6413) IstMAW to 
MCAF New Riv 

HUNTER, Robert a (0141) tstMarDiv to 
MB NS SDie 

JASON, joseph’ ow (0141) HQMC to 
MCRD 

JELICH, John R_ (0369) 3dMarDiv to 


Div 

3 Joseph (2511) Okinawa to Ist- 
Div 

JONES, David H (0369) MCS Quant to 


sae - iv 
KIK Meek C (6731) {IstMAW to 
HM AW 
KING, Bill J (6511) 9thMCRRD to 
MAD Jax 


KRAUSS JR, Alfred L (6412) NAS Oak 
to 3dMAW 

LANE JR, Ravmond K {28i1) 5thMC- 
RRD to ForTrps Caml 

LANGSDORF, Gustave J (6413) istMAW 
to MAG-32 

LAVEZZO, John J (3371) IstMAW to 

CB CamLej 

LAWSON, Fred E (0811) IstMarBrig to 
ForTrps CamLej i 

LEBEL, Vincent P (3061) MCB CamLej 
to MCAS ElToro 

LORIO, Louis E (0369) 8thMCRRD to 
MCB CamPen 


LOWTHER, Robert C (3516) IstMarDiv 
Cc 


to MCAS ElIToro 
LUCAS, Robert L (2529) 2dMAW to 
ivrereek Nor 


Va 
ONS, Vernon L (2511) 2dMarDiv to 
aM AW 
MC CARTHY. Donald J (5711) tstMar- 
Div to 3dMAW 
MC vat lead Robert P (6413) IstMAW 
d 
MC KINLEY, James R (6614) IstMAW 
AW 
NEMAR. Gerald A_ (0369) MCS 
Quant to 2dMarDiv 
MEYERS, Donald J (0141) NAD Haw- 
thorne to IstMarDiv 
Themes eR (2511) 6thMCRRD 
MUNSON, Charles R (0231) IstMAW to 
EAULT. Leo P P (3537) IstMarBrig 


e 
Denald D 


NOREM, (3516) IstMarDiv 
to MCAS EiToro 
NUSBAUMFR. Robert J (0369) 2dMar- 


i HQM 

OPPHILE. Marion D (3516) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 

OSTERMEIER, William H (0431) COM- 
PHIBPAC to 3dM 

PAINTER. Shelby Z (3049) MCB Cam- 
Lej to HQMC 

PARKHURST, Reed A_ (2645) IstMC- 
RRD to ForTrps CamLej 


PERSON. Edward T (0369) {3thinfBn 
to MCRD P 
REED, Billie T (2771) IstMarDiv to 


5thAWBtry 
RENFROE JR, Luther L (0141) Qist- 
iInfCo to 2dMarDiv 


RESLER JR, Clarence P (5547) MAR- 
PAC to istMarBrig 
(3049) 


a ht Adrian C 
MFLant to MCAS ElToro 
RgFr Lester W (3049) IstMAW to NAS 
ROQUES JR, Paul F (0141) 8thMCRRD 
rne 
SH, Ernest R (3516) 2dMarDiv to 
SCHMIDHAM pore Raymond P (6441) 
istMAW to MCAS CherPt 
SEIBEL, David (0369) MCS Quant to 
iv 
ES, Ernest R (0141) tstMar- 
Div to MB NSYd SFran 
een ae Jacoh K (6481) IstMAW to 
yn 
SIMPKINS, “vV’? ‘9’? (3421) HQMC to 


nce 
SMITH, Douglas F (1419) MCSC Bar- 


ForTrps 


stow to Oki a 

SMITH, John R_ (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv 

SMITHSON, C_ (0231) ForTrps 


FMFPac to MCA Ss 


oro 
STACEY, Cecil (1539) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to IstMarB 


rig 
John R. (2639) MAG-32 to 


STEFFENS, 
MCB CamLej 

STOKES, Clarence W (3049) Okinawa 
to MCB 29 Palms 

SUMAN JR, Ellsworth H (2771) ForTrps 
FMFLant to tstAmTrac Co 

SUPP, Andrew (66 MAD Mfs to 
MCAS oro 

TAYLOR JR, John R (0369) MB NB 
Phila to MCS Quant 

THOMASON, James ee Pl 9thMC- 


RRD to ForTrps Ca 
THOMPSON, one'ar 4 TTT MB NB 


or 
— R (0369) 3dMar- 
TOLSON, Edward “w (0369) MCS Quant 
to 2dMarDiv 
TOWNSEND, Subrey C (0141) MCS 
MFLant CamLej 


Quant to F . 

TUFTS, Eart L (0241) ist MAW to Ist- 
Mar Div 

TYLER, Charles B HQMC to 
MCAS ElToro 

VANDERMARK, Joseph D_ (6621) MC- 
RD SDiego to MCAS EIToro 

WAGGONER, Elza E (0800) MCB Cam- 
Pen to ForTrps 29 Palms 

WAiLS, Andrew P (4029) MCSC Albany 


(4631) 


WILLI ; Ferris M (0141) NAD 
Lualtualei to ItstMarDiv 

WH » Morris (1811) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 

WOOD, Robert C (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
2d MarDiv 

WOOTEN, Daniel W (2511) IstMAW 
to IstMarDiv 


STAFF SERGEANTS 
ABBOTT, Robert E (6431) ItstMAW to 


ax 

ADCOCK, “J” “C’ (3049) 2IstRfICo to 
istMarDiv 

i tlt Frank (3071) IstMAW to 


dMA 
ALLEY. Rahert N (0369) MCS Quant 


2dMar 
ANDRACHIK. Antrew L (1391) IstMar- 
Div to MCAS EITo 
3dMAW 


ANTHONY, enneth ML: (3071) 
to MCAS EiToro 
Are Ss. arr D (2511) HQMC to 
aa 
a 1 Carter E (3071) MAG-32 to 
ax 
BAIRD, John K (4312) 2dMAW_ to 


e 
BARACAO, Francis L (0369) MCS Quant 
to 2dMarDiv 
BARR, Jack L (2336) IstMAW to MCB 


CamLej 
BARRON, jock A (2511) 2dMarDiv to 
rO 
William K (2111) ForTrps 
BAUER, Gerald T (3516) MCRD SDiego 
MCAS ElITor 


oro 
BENSON, Fred W (5711) 3dMAW to 
MCAS E!IToro 
BERNING, Dale E c0241) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCB CamPer 
BOZEL JR, William (3041) 8thRflCo to 


S 
BRADFORD, Gene W_ (6413) NAS 
Seattle to MCAS EIToro 
BRITT, William D (6412) 2dMAW to 
istMarBrig 
BROWN, Jimmie J (6412) AirFMFPac 
to MCAS EtToro 
Harold J (6481) 


G-26 
CAPONI, BEA ornes J (0369) MCS Quant 
iv 
CARMAN, "Donald K (6731) IstMAW to 
2dMAW 
CARTER, Louis (4111) MCSC Barstow 
to Camp HM Smith 


CHISM, Glenn E (2634) MCRD PI to 
MCB CamLej 


istMAW 


CINTO, Harold J (6511) IstMAW to 

MAD Jax 

COLE, Lester W (0141) MCSC Albany 
CAS Tor 


oro 

COOKE, Charves E (0369) MCS Quant 
to 2dMarDiv 

cox, lames D (4111) H&SBn FMFPac 
to MCSC Barstow 


DABELICH, Aaa S (6671) MAG-32 
aaa istMarBri 

vis, Benjamin (0369) MCS Quant 
me 2dMarDiv 
DAVIS, (5534) MARPAC 


Richard B 
to MCAS E!IToro 
DAWSON JR, Ernest (0369) IstMarDiv 
to Bridgeport Calif 
A CRUZ, Sonstaate (0141) tstMar- 
Div to MARPAC FF 
DELGADO JR, Albert (2511) IstMAW 
to ee 


iv 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 79) 




















"You wouldn't be in this predicament, Heathcliff, 
if you had sent Leatherneck your 
change of address!" 


Notify our Circulation Department of any change 


in your address. The Post Office will not forward any 
magazine unless additional postage is paid in advance. 
Use the coupon below. Mail to: LEATHERNECK, P.O. 
Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Name (print) 





NEW ADDRESS 


Street 





City zone —_.. State__..__ 





OLD ADDRESS 
(attach old address label if available) 


Street 





City 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 13] 


RETIRED PAY COMPUTED 


Dear Sir: 

Shortly, I will be transferred to the 
Fleet Marine: Corps Reserve. At that 
time I will be entitled to retired pay 
for my present rank of master sergeant 
which is $175.00 per month. 

From 1943, until 1946, I satisfactorily 
held a Reserve commission and _ at- 
tained the rank of first lieutenant. After 
I put 10 years in the FMCR, I believe 
I will be entitled to retired pay at that 
higher rank, which is $190.00. 

Under the old pay bill I would have 
been entitled to $206.20 or 214 percent 
of first lieutenant (over 18 years) 
$413.40 times the number of years of 
active service (20 years). 

So, as you can see, the new pay bill 
will cost me $16.20 per month after I 
have completed 30 years’ service (20 
active and 10 FMCR). Secondly, I will 
be retiring at a higher rank than an E-9, 
but getting less money. 

Is a situation such as this reconciled 
in any way or is it as they say, ‘““That’s 
the way the ball bounces?” 

MSgt. Thomas F. Korner 
Marine Barracks, USNAD, 
Earle, Red Bank, N. J. 


@ Retired Pay Branch, Disbursing Di- 
vision, HQMC, gave us this summary 
on your tuture retired pay: 

“According to MSégt. Korner’s letter, 
he will transfer to the Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve upon completion of 20 
years’ active service. Accordingly, he 
will be entitled to retainer pay com- 
puted on the basic pay as provided by 
Public Law 85-442, 85th Congress (Pay 
Bill effective 1 June, 1958), of a master 
sergeant with 20 years’ service as fol- 
lows: 

“Basic Pay of $350.00 x 20 years’ 
active service or $175.00, per month, or 

“Upon completing a total of 30 years’ 
service, MSgt. Korner would be trans- 
ferred from the Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve and placed on the retired list 
of enlisted men of the Marine Corps. 
Based on the information contained in 
his letter, he would be advanced to the 
rank of first lieutenant. Therefore, he 
would be entitled to retired pay com- 
puted on the basic pay as provided by 
Public Law 85-422, 85th Congress, of a 
first lieutenant with 20 years’ service, 
(who has been credited with over four 
years’ active service as an enlisted 
man) computed as follows: 

“Basic Pay of $450.00 x 214 years’ 
active service or $225.00 per month.” — 


Ed. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 93) 
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[continued from page 77] 


DE NAPOLI, Richard S (6511) MCS 
Quant to MAD Jax 

DENELSBECK, oe E (0369) MCS 
Quant to 2dMarD 

EAKIN, Sheiton L (0369) MCRD SDiego 


to IstMarDiv 
EASTER, John J (6441) NAS WashDC 
to MCAS 
EATON, _ E (1841) IstMarDiv to 
istMarBri 
FABRICIUS, Gerald D (6621) MCRD 
SDiego to MCAS ElIToro 
FEAGAN, William A_ (2634) ForTrps 


FMFLant to MCRD PI 
he ger 111, Walter J (6741) Ist- 


MAW to 3dMA 
FLEISCHER, Richard J (0231) 24MAW 
MCAS El!IToro 
FORSYTHE, Theodore rh (6621) MCRD 
SDiego to MCAS ElITor 
FOX, Jesse M “od 155mmGunBn 


FREITAG, William F_ (2511) ForTrps 
FMFLant to oe SFran 

FULLER, Oliv 4 atD 369) MCRD 
SDiego to MB NB Br 

GARCIA, Pedro A (0369) IstMAW to 
istMarDiv 

GARDNER, Kenneth A (3071) AirFMF- 
Lant to MCAS EIT 

GARRETT, John * "(3041) istMarBrig 
to MCSC Bars 

GENTRY, Ralph T (4111) ItstMAW to 
MCRD SDiego 

GEORGE, Arthur (0761) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB 29 Palms 

GIBSON, Donald F (0231) IstMAW to 
3dMAW 


GILBO JR, Lawrence J (5541) IstMAW 


to MCR 

GOGGINS, poonnes E (0369) IstMAW to 
MCB CamLej 

GOODNOH, LeRoy S (5711) IstMarDiv 
to MCAS EIToro 

GRANT, Ralph A (0369) MCRD PI to 
MB NB Bklyn 

GRAY JR, Vernie A (2634) MCAS 
CherPt to MCB CamPen 

G aoe eouere G (0369) MCRD SDiego 

stMa 


to Mar 
aa ae IOUS, Eugene W (0369) HQMC 
GRIGGS, Clyde E 


(0231) IstMAW to 
MCB 29 Palms 
ak Mg an Harold J (6631) MAD 
Mfs to 3dMAW 
GUZMAN, Joe S (3516) ForTrps FMF- 
Pac to 3dMAW 
M, Marvin L (3071) 2dMAW to 
MCAS ElIToro 
HAMMOND, Joseph a. ato ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCAS Toro 
HAMPTON, wane R eroea}) MAG -26 
to MCB CamP 
HANEY, William V (0231) 2dMarDiv 
to tstMarBrig 
HARRINGTON. John W_ (1841) MCS 
Quant to MA 


HARRIS, Charles W (2511) MCS Quant 
to ForTrps CamLej 

HARRISON, Chauncey D (3011) 2dMar- 
Div to MCAS E!Toro 

HARSHBARGER, Billy L (2541) H&S- 
Bn FMFPac to ForTrps CamLej 

HAWKES, Lawrence D (6621) 2dMAW 


HAWKINS, Robert D (0848) USS 
Toledo to ForTrps 29 Palms 

HILL, Alfred L (2511) 2dMarDiv to 
M Yorktown Va 

HOLT, Kenneth R (0141) H&SBn FMF- 
Pac to IstMarDiv 

ae JR, Richard (O14!) IstMC- 


RRD to ForTrps CamLej 

HOWELL, Marshall W (1371) MB NTC 
GLakes to Okinawa 

HUEY, Gerald D (2111) NAS Bklyn to 
2d Mar Div 

HUFFMAN, James W (0369) Yokosuka 
Japan to {stMarDiv 

HUNLEY, Eugene R (2561) MCAS El- 
Toro to Santa Ana 
N Lester F (3061) 3dMarDiv to 
Homer R 


sees} ForTrps 
FMFLant to tstMarBri 
HUTTER, Vincent J (6621) IstMAW to 
MACS-7 
JACKMAN, pon L (0369) MCRD SDiego 


to IstMar 
JENKINS, Walter R (0141) ItstMarDiv 
to 7th75mmAAABtry 
JOHNSON, Robert J feat2) NAS So 
Weymouth Mass to MA 

KAELIN, Raymond (2634). MCS Quant 
to ForTrps CamLej 

KALSKI, James A (5581) IstMAW to 
2dMarDiv 

KANE, Donald J (2511) ItstCommSptBn 
to MCB CamPen 

KARAKO, Paul C (0761) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB 29 Palms 

KLOCZOWSKI, John J (4621) MCS 
Quant to M 

KOLIHA, Joe J (0141) USS Essex to 


d 
KOWALEWSKI, Joseph (6621) istMAW 
to MAG-26 


LEASAU JR, Pita bil MCB Cam- 
Pen to MCAS EITo 
LEDBETTER, warren (2511) 3dMAW 
LONE NB oii L (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
LOWE, John W (0369) MCRD SDiego 
to IstMarDiv 
LYNCH, David (2511) 2dMarDiv_ to 


2dMAW 
MAHONEY, Howard D (6412) 24MAW 
to MCAS EIToro 


MANAHAN, Francis W (6413) MCS 
et to MCRD PI 
NGO, Salvatore J (4131) IstMAW 
“e MCB CamPen 

MARTELL, William L (2533) 2dMar- 
Div to MCAS CherPt 

MARTIN, Donald W (4312) IstMAW to 
i2thMCRRD 

MC CANDLESS, ne E (2531) IstMC- 


to oS go 
ay CARTY, Gerald. “(3049 istMAW to 
MCB CamPen 
MC GUINNESS, William T (6412) Ist- 
MAW to MAG-32 


MC GUIRE Robert J (0369) MCS 
Quant to 2dMarDiv 

MC INE Y Joseph P (0369) IstMAW 
to MCS Quant 

MC KINNEY, Nolan W_ (0369) USS 
Toledo to IstMarDiv 

MEADOWS, John T (O8I1) IstMAW 


to 2dMarDiv 
MILLER, —* C (0369) MCS Quant 


to 2dMa 

MORIO, Edward J (0369) HQMC to 
2dMarDiv 

MORRISETTE, Harold J (0369)  Ist- 
MarBrig to MCRD SDiego 

MORROW, Charles E (0141) IstMAW 
to MCAAS Yuma 

MORROW, Ah (3036) MCS Quant 
to MCAS E!ITor 

MURPHY, Patrick J (0369) 3dMarDiv 


to IstMarBrig 
NADOW, Norman A (0369) USS Galves- 
ton to 2dMarDiv 
panels E (2511) HQMC 


NORTHCUTT,. Eugene J (7041) IstMAW 


OLIN: Walter C (6621) IstMAW to 
NAS Nia 
PALASK|. ‘Robert W (3071) 24MAW to 


NAS 
PARSONS. "Robert A (3041) 9thMCRRD 
Sau istMarDiv 

AUL, Normand E (0369) 2dMarDiv to 


Pn S Jax 
oe Glen (6412) IstMAW to 2d- 


PEROUTKA, Frank (0369) MCS Quant 
to 2dMarDiv 

ge Harold M (0I41)  IstMarDiv 
aie cl aaa R (0811) 3dMarDiv to 
2d Mar 

PIERCE, ‘malcom C (2636) MCSFA 


SFran to ForTrps 29 Palms 
POE, Cecil T (2634) MCB CamLej to 


PRIEST, Francis J (2111) Oslo Norway 
to ForTrps CamLej 
PRUITT, Kenneth L (3531) Okinawa 
to IstMarDiv 
RAMEY, ames C (0141) MCSC Albany 
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RAMSEY, Richard ‘ Rid MCRD 
SDiego to MB NS Al 

gee John C (81). Kt AW to 
NAS ach 

REILLY, William (1381) MB NB 
Phila WY? 24M 

REUSCHLING, “Richard R (3421) MCB 


CamLej to HQMC 
RICKS JR, Peter J (6412) MAG-32 to 


MCAS ElIToro 

RILEY, tra C (0369) MCS Quant to 
2dMarDiv 

RIPPEON, Harry D (05th) MB NB 
Chasn to ForTrps 29 Pa 

ROBINSON, Don M (ors) I5thRflCo 
to MCAS E!IToro 

ROGERS, Bernard M (3041) SthTrkCo 
to ForTrps CamLej 

ROSS JR, Leqnare H (2111) MB NB 
NorVa to MCB CamLej 

ROWLAND, Gerald R (6481) 2dMAW 
to MC | 


SANDERSON, Edwin L (6481) IstMAW 
to 34MAW 
ocnt ee Richard A (6442) IstMAW 


Adolph (0241) 2dMAW to 

B CamPen 

SCHMIDT JR, John W (3041) 2d155mm- 
HowBn to MCB CamLej 

SCOTT, James E (305!) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCAS EiToro 

ay William B_ (3026) ItstDepSupBn 

CAS ElToro 

SEIDENSTUCKER, Edward M_ (3041) 
istAmphTrkCo to MCB CamPen 

SELF, Marvin W (0141) 8thMCRRD to 
2d Mar Div 

SHIENLE, joer 2G (i (3421) MCB Cam- 

SHROYER, Gerald E (2511) MCS Quant 
to ForTrps CamLej 


SILVA, Kenneth is (0369) ItstMarBrig 
to ne Calif 
aya E, James C (3041) MCRD PI to 


Toro 
SLAUGHTER, Zeb (0369) MCRD SDiego 
to NAD Lualualei Oahu 
SMITH, Harrison M (2531) MCS Quant 


SPOOR, Harvey M_ (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to 2dMarDiv 

STAFFORD, ‘Robert B (6412) MAG-32 
to MC EIToro 

STANLEY, Richard L (251!) ForTrps 
FMFLant to tstMarBrig 

ST CLAIR, William E (6441) MCS 
Quant to IstMarBrig 

STEVENSON, Henry” C (5711) MCSC 
Albany to MCAS ElIToro 

STEWART, James E (3061) MCB 29 
Palms to 3dMAW 

STUART, Bobbie J (0369) 9thMCRRD 


to IstMarDiv 

TATARINOWICZ, Thomas A (4511) Ist- 
MAW to MCAS ElToro 

TERRELL, Thomas J (0231) 2dMarDiv 
to IstMarBrig 

THOMPSON, Harold S (2541) 
FMFPac to Camp HM Smith 

TIDWELL, James F (7113) 24dMAW to 
MB Portsmouth Va 

TIPPINS, James H (2511) MCB CamPen 
to 3dMAW 
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Checks for $25.00 have been mailed to the writers of the letters which appear on these pages. 
Leatherneck will continue to print—and pay for—ideas expressed by readers who have sincere 


constructive suggestions for a better Corps. 


If you were Commandant, what would you do? 


Your answer may bring you a check. Write your suggestions in the form of a double-spaced 
typewritten letter of not more than 300 words, and mail to Leatherneck, P. O. Box 1918, 
Washington 13, D. C. Be sure to include your name, rank, and service number. Letters cannot 


be acknowledged or returned. 





Dear Sir: 


If I were Commandant I would 
revise our present method of assign- 
ing recruit enlistments to a specialist 
school. 

In the present “Age of Space,” the 
Marine Corps is constantly striving 
to better its methods, and therefore 
is in need of specially trained men. 
This system I have in mind, if or- 
ganized properly, would fill our needs 
for specialist trained Marines, and at 
the same time, greatly assist the Re- 
cruiting Service. The load of work 
at the Recruit Depots would also be 
lessened. 

Young men, these days, are look- 
ing for specialized training more and 
more, and if we (recruiters) were able 
to guarantee a school of the appli- 
cant’s choice—our number of enlist- 
ments would go up as well as the 
quality of men we enlist. 

The Recruiting Main Station could 
have an Entrance Exam for each 
school, designed to see if the ap- 
plicant has the ability for the school 
in which he is interested. After the 
physical and mental tests at AFES, 


80 


the Main Station could administer the 
Specialist test the same day. 

Each Recruiting Sub-Station would 
be supplied with a list of school open- 
ings, convening dates, dates the ap- 
plicant must enlist for a certain class, 
etc. If the test were passed, the ap- 
plicant would receive a certificate of 
acceptance to the school, as an extra 
added attraction. 

I sincerely believe this would help 
better our Marine Corps, as well as 
the Recruiters in the field. 

Sgt. Lester E. Mashburn 
1291726 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
make an addition to the training pro- 
gram of all Marines. After much re- 
search on Communism, I think the 
time allowed for Tactics and Methods 
of Communism is lacking to the point 
that if we were to go into combat 
against them, our troops would have 
very little kowledge of how they 
operate. 

In every book I have read on Com- 
munism and brainwashing, the author 
has said, “Men ignorant of Com- 
munism and the benefits of being an 
American, are easy pickings for brain- 
washing.” 

The Marines are taught how to de- 
fend themselves with the weapons of 
this day, but are not taught how to 
defend their minds against brainwash- 
ing. This is what I would do: For the 
Active Duty personnel I would create 
an extensive program of instruction 
on defense against Communism. For 


the Reserve stations throughout the 
country I would send a staff of in- 
structors who would bring the same 
material to those Inactive Reservists. 

SSgt. Wallace E. Williams 


1163707 





Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
immediately institute a system where- 
by Weapons Training Battalions and 
other units operating rifle ranges 
would award marksmanship badges 
immediately after scores were verified. 
Admittedly, this would be somewhat 
of a burden to the personnel respon- 
sible but I believe the following ad- 
vantages would far outweigh the dis- 
advantages: 

a. It would have a favorable effect 
on all shooters; pride on the part of 
the recipients, and a determination on 
the part of unqualified personnel to 
be among those receiving recognition 
the next time on the range. 

b. It would be in accord with the 
time-tested principle of prompt, 
public acknowledgment in cases of 
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merit. 

c. It would prevent the accumula- 
tion of an over-stock of some types 
of badges and the shortage of others 
in individual commands, and simplify 
the problem of replenishment by 
centralizing the place of expenditure. 

d. It would permit the individual 
Marine to immediately wear the re- 
quired badge, without possible delay 
in his unit’s having to requisition it 
through supply channels. 

This system was in effect at some 
ranges in past years. After firing was 
completed on record day, and _ all 
scores were verified, a formation was 
held and an officer of the range de- 
tachment presented badges to the in- 
dividual Marines. This is one occasion 
when I would direct the “new” Corps 
to follow the example of the old. 

Sgt. Maj. Frank J. Feeley 
251005 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
provide a manual entitled The Career 
Counselor’s Guide for all officers and 
NCOs assigned the additional duty 
as reenlistment officer or NCO. 

The Career Counselor’s Guide 
would be in the form of a loose leaf 
manual, thereby allowing changes to 
be made by inserting a complete new 
page. Tabbed marginal indexes would 
aid in quickly locating a particular 
section or chapter such as officer pro- 
curement programs. Each chapter or 
section being so arranged that no 
further reference would be necessary. 

Chapter One of the manual would 
be designed as a reference and study 
guide on conducting interviews, ca- 
reer counseling lectures, aids in estab- 
lishing career counseling bulletin 
boards, sample interviews and_ out- 
lines, plus a question and answer sec- 
tion to aid the counselor in his studies. 

A chapter covering education would 
include service schools, high school 
requirements for those who have 
satisfactorily completed GED examin- 
ations, correspondence courses toward 
college credits, college entrance re- 
quirements and tuition, in addition to 
an up-to-date occupational outlook 
review. Included also in this section 
would be that information for scholar- 
ships for the sons of Marines. Em- 
phasis should be placed on pay and 
allowances, as it would affect the 
Marine, his beneficiaries, as well as 
aid him in planning an adequate in- 
surance program for himself or his 
family. 





A topic overlooked too often is re- 
tirement. Information of this kind is 
needed, not only for the Marine about 
to retire but for those who will be 
eligible in a few years. 

This manual would be a savings in 
time and money. Equally important, 
too, would be the increase in overall 
effectiveness of the Marine Corps Re- 
enlistment Program by having better 
informed Marines and dependents. 

Career counseling is of prime im- 
portance to our armed forces as well 
as a worthwhile service to our na- 
tion. 

TSgt. James H. Robinson 
846897 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
make it SOP for Supply to issue to the 
Rifle Ranges all surveyed cartridge 
belts. 

This would eliminate bringing the 
good belts to the Rifle Range and 
would save wear and tear on the good 
ones. 

Most belts that are surveyed have 
holes or a tear or are off color but are 
still usable to carry the rounds to fire 
the course. 


TSgt. Reno R. Renaldo 
635846 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
direct that a section be established at 
Headquarters, Marine Corps, for the 
purpose of advising all subordinate 
units within the Marine Corps on ad- 
ministrative problems. This section 
would be known as the Marine Corps 
Administrative Advisory Section and 
would permit units down to Company, 
Squadron and Battery level to com- 
municate direct with this section for 
administrative advice. The establish- 
ment of and the purpose of this sec- 
tion would be published in a Marine 
Corps Order. A postal card form such 
as the NAVMC 10275 PD would be 
printed and utilized for inquiries and 
replies. 


There are numerous Marine Corps 
Directives and Publications in effect 
today that can be interpreted in dif- 
ferent ways and do not cover the 
unusual aspects of the action directed. 
The present solution is by conferring 
with other units and intermediate 
commands and occasionally the action 
finally taken is not what was intended 
by the directive. 

The establishment of a section such 
as this would be a step toward more 
uniform administration within the 
Marine Corps and would alleviate 
many erroneous administrative proce- 
dures currently in effect, as replies 
from Headquarters, Marine Corps, 
are accepted as absolute and final. 

Further, the inquiries to this sec- 
tion and the replies thereto could be 
printed in the Marine Corps Monthly 
Bulletin in order that the entire 
Marine Corps could benefit from 
them. 


SSgt. Herbert B. Vaughan, Jr. 
537615 





Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
change the material currently used in 
laminating identification cards. The 
current material appears to be brittle, 
requiring an all-too-frequent replace- 
ment of identification cards. Even with 
a normal amount of care, some cards 
become cracked from such things as 
snaps in wallets. 

I would use the soft, pliable plastic 
material currently gaining popularity 
in commercial use for laminating 
cards and certificates similar to our 
identification cards. This material ap- 
pears to be strong and sturdy and will 
withstand the damage which currently 
causes present identification cards to 
become unserviceable. 

Use of such a material would result 
in financial savings in the cost of re- 
placing identification cards and 
laminating materials, as well as in 
man-hour savings required to process 
these replacements. 

Cpl. Jere W. Yost 
1489822 
END 
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MOFFETT FIELD 


[continued from page 33] 


picnic and numerous sporting events. 

“This gave the dependents an oppor- 
tunity to meet and visit with the com- 
manding officer and other key indi- 
viduals,” Lt. Mills said. “They also 
had the opportunity to become familiar 
with the Barracks, their husbands’ jobs 
and on-station facilities.” 

Lt. Mills was commissioned from 
technical sergeant in 1955. Prior to re- 
porting to Moffett Field, he was aide 
to Brigadier General Austin Brunelli 
at Camp Lejeune. 

Unlike many Marine Barracks, the 
Moffett Field unit is not a self-con- 
tained unit. Personnel must rely on 
Navy facilities such as the exchange, 


mess hall, barber 


disbursing, 
clubs, bowling alley, hobby shops, dis- 
pensary and movie hall. 

The supply function at the Marine 
Barracks is, for the most part, a mail 
ordering type. MSgt. Bronski deals di- 
rectly with Camp Pendleton, Barstow 


shop, 


and MarPac. He’s assisted by Ser- 
geants Edward L. Wilson, Gerald W. 
Ochel, John C. Bennett and Corporal 
Zaragosa J. Espinosa. Bennett is the 
Barrack’s armorer and runs the on-sta- 
tion pistol range during familiarization 
firing by members of the guard. 

On paydays, normally the 1st and 
15th of each month, a clothing van 
from the Supply Forwarding Annex, 
San Francisco, parks outside the Ma- 
rine Barracks for clothing ‘“‘cash sales.” 
This van travels to all Marine installa- 
tions within the Bay area on a regular 
schedule. Master Sergeant Mike S. 
Fahualla, USMC (ret.) is in charge. 
His driver and assistant is Staff Ser- 





geant Kenneth W. Mead. 

Government housing at Moffett Field 
is limited. A new arrival can expect to 
be placed on a waiting list for a number 
of months. Civilian housing is con- 
sidered high, averaging from $75 to 
$100 and more for a two-bedroom un- 
furnished house. 

Three government housing projects 
are available, however—Moffett Homes, 
San Bruno Housing and Navy Air 
Manor rents range from $47.10 to 
$85.50, depending on the type of hous- 
ing and the number of bedrooms. Most 
married personnel live in nearby Moun- 
tain View, Sunnyvale or San Jose. 

The Marines at Moffett Field have 
every reason to be proud of their 
assignment. They are important am- 
bassadors in the Bay area and are 
fulfilling a vital security mission for 
the Navy at this all-weather master 
jet station, so vital in the defense of 
our country. END 





NEW FIRE POWER 


[continued from page 27] 


The bugs we found in our testing were 
minor, but, of course, they should be 
corrected before issuing the rifles to the 
troops. But you take that modified 14 
—that’s something else. It just seems 
too light. At targets over 100 yards, you 
get too much bounce. 

“Still,” Stevens continued, “if some- 
body blew the whistle tomorrow, I'd 


prefer the 14 just as it is over the M1, 
even though the 14 isn’t as rugged.” 
Dwelling on his own words, he con- 
cluded, “If I lack enthusiasm, it’s be- 
cause even with the improvements 
found in the 14, it is hardly anything 
more than a modified M1.” 

An SDT BARman echoed SSegt. 
Stevens’ criticism of the modified M14. 
“It needs more weight on the muzzle 
end,” commented Private First Class 
J. E. Lumston. ‘However, it’s easier 
to clean and more maneuverable than 
the BAR, even though it may not be 
as rugged.” 
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Other platoon members voiced their 
opinions: 

Private First Class Kenneth D. Mas- 
sengale: “The M14 is better in every 
respect except it needs a sturdier front 
hand guard. After we put on linseed 
oil, the stocks proved a little tougher, 
but the worst of our tests were over by 
then.” 

Corporal J. H. Conaway, fire team 
leader: “I like the 14. It’s easier to 
clean, but that stock should be stronger 
—it won’t take much to break it.” 

Corporal William P. Murphy, fire 
team leader: “The 14 is easier to 
handle than the M1; it seems to fire 
with less recoil; its light weight permits 
steadier positions on the firing line.” 

“Private Bill G. Sammons: ‘Well, 
the wood is weak but the light weight is 
good for drilling and makes it more 
maneuverable. It would have to have 
heavier wood and combat tests before 
I'd be willing to give up my M1.” 

Private First Class William C. Stoll: 
“The M14 is easier to field strip, easier 
to fire, and more accurate. Since it 
weighs less, all the troops like it better 
for drilling, too.” 

The 23-pound M60 is a two-edged 
sword in that it performs both as an 
assault weapon and one for the slow 
sustained fire of prepared positions. 
Quantico tests have proved an earlier 
announcement that the weapon could 
fire “‘at the rate of 125 rounds a minute 
for a total of 5000 rounds” to be a 
masterpiece of understatement. 

One of the attractive features of the 
M60 is its principle of firing from an 
open bolt, which means the bolt re- 
turns to the rear after firing. In those 


models which fire from a closed bolt, 
excessive heat can cause a round in the 
chamber to explode involuntarily. The 
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process can and often does repeat it- 
self, resulting in a. belt firing its length 
without benefit of trigger pulling. This 
malfunction, commonly called cooking 
off, is avoided in the M60. 

Selected as the mount for the M60 
is the M91, made of lightweight alu- 
minum. Designed with a ‘“‘soft-recoil” 
principle, it permits the gun to recoil 
against springs to reduce the extent of 
shock. T. E. Cosgrove, in his article, 
The New Machine Gun (Ordnance, 
May-June 1957), says, “The reason for 
(the mount’s) success lies in the fact 
that it presented a solution to a 
potentially difficult problem that arose 
during the early phases of user testing 
of the weapon system. This testing 
showed that when employed from the 
tripod in the sustained-fire role, the 
light machine gun’s command height 
(distance from the ground to the cen- 
ter line of the barrel) was so great that 
the gunner would unnecessarily expose 
himself when setting or adjusting sights. 
The new tripod, to remedy this situa- 
tion, provides adjustable command 
height with a minimum of 12 inches.” 
Master Sergeant Anthony (Tony) 
Dumsha, section chief of MCEB’s 
ordnance section, is an ardent admirer 
of both new weapons. “The 14 is an 
excellent weapon,” he said, “but my 
real love is the 60. The 60 is the 
greatest thing since night baseball... 
you just can’t beat it.” 

Dumsha, no beginner in the ordnance 
field, should know whereof he speaks. 
A veteran of 25 years’ service, the last 
three of which were on his present 
assignment, he became a distinguished 
rifleman in 1930. That was a busy year 
for him: he won first gold in the 
Eastern Division and Marine Corps 
Matches, both held in Quantico, and 
tied for first place in the individual 
event at the Camp Perry National 
Matches. 

He left the Corps after completing 
a four-year hitch in 1931, but kept his 
“hand in” by firing in civilian matches 
with fellow guards of the Baltimore 
Federal Reserve Bank. After donning 
his uniform again in 1942, MSegt. 
Dumsha resumed his military shooting. 
At present, his living room mantel 
sports ‘“‘a couple dozen’ regional medals 
and 20 medals won in national matches. 

One of the tests given the machine 
gun by Dumsha’s crew was a salt water 
test. Two M60s were immersed in a 
strong saline solution with two M1919- 
A4s and two M1917Al1s. After three 
days, one of each was removed and 
fired immediately; one of each was 
stored without cleaning. 

Those three that were fired imme- 
diately, Dumsha recalled, fired slug- 
gishly until the water was gone and 
then cleared up. “But those other three 
we threw in a locker—wow! They 


looked like something calculated to 
drive an inspecting officer to hari-kari. 
And, you know, the funny thing was 
the M60 was the only one which had 
a bolt so rusted I had to jump on it to 
get it back. But, and here is the kicker, 
I fired one round through it and then 
a 100-round belt without a_ bobble, 
while the other two fired sluggishly the 
whole time.” 

MSgt. Dumsha can hold the butt of 
the M60 under his right arm—a la 
John Wayne—with his right hand on 
the trigger grip. Feeding the belt with 
his left hand, he fires as many as 100 
rounds without any “climbing.” The 
act is his favorite trick in making 
demonstrations for visiting VIPs. 

In operation, the bolt of the M60 
pushes the cartridge through disin- 
tegrating links into the chamber. The 
M13 links facilitate rapid joining of 
pre-loaded belts and would, to this ex- 
tent, permit endless fire by the weapon. 

Another attraction of the M60 for 
machine gunners is the bipod arrange- 
ment. Flat strips of lightened steel not 
only strengthen the rod legs of the 
bipod but, when folded back along the 


barrel, serve as cool handles to allow 
removing the barrel without burning the 
hands. Asbestos gloves, a_ regularly 
needed item when removing other ma- 
chine gun barrels, will no longer be 
required. 

It takes an experienced gunner in the 
neighborhood of three to four minutes 
to change the barrel on the M1919A4 
machine gun, since the change requires 
readjustment of the headspace between 
the bolt and the barrel extension. Too, 
other associated tasks must be per- 
formed before the new barrel is ready 
to use. By comparison, MSgt. Dumsha 
made a barrel change on the M60 in 
eight seconds. Since the bolt turns and 
locks into the barrel, there is no head- 
space adjustment. The simpler mecha- 
nism requires no other attention. 

In M60 tests by MCEB personnel to 
determine the barrel life, the trigger 
was held until a round finally went 
through the side wall. “The testers 
concluded this was the maximum life 
of the barrel,’ Dumsha chuckled. He 
said the number of rounds fired before 
the side wall gave away was classified, 
but “most satisfactory.” 
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NEW FIRE POWER (cont.) 


Last year, a number of M14s were 
sent to San Diego’s Marksmanship 
Training Unit for marksmanship tests. 
It came through with flying colors. 
Trained shooters firing over the “A” 
course came up with scores favoring 
the M1 by an average of .4 of one 
point. However, the Mls were match 
conditioned and the M14s had been 
subjected to severe field tests without 
reconditioning. Moreover, each shooter 
was intimatély familiar with his M1, 
and strangers to the M14. Subsequent 
firing by recruits with two weeks of 
range training with the M1, but only 
one-half hour of familiarization with 
the M14, gave a .3 edge to the new 
rifle. This again, was with Ml4s in 
questionable condition. 

The M14 may require new directives 
concerning the manual of arms. SDT 
found, for example, that tall men have 
to grasp the piece by the barrel in order 
to present a uniform parade rest with 
shorter men. And inspecting officers 
can no longer snatch the weapon from 
the trooper—the action invariably 
causes the bolt to slide home. 

Major Edwin J. Mika, infantry weap- 
ons test officer for the equipment board. 
considers the biggest advance of the 
M14 that it reduces the size of the 
weapons family. “Of course,” he added, 
“it is an ‘interim’ weapon. We want an 
ultimate weapon.” 

When the weapon will be found in 
the Corps’ supply system is a question 
easier asked than answered. As one 
headquarters official put it, “Even if 
we know, precisely, that is—and we 
don’t—the answer would be classified.” 

END 





CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF 
MUSKETS, RIFLES AND CAR- 
BINES EMPLOYED BY THE 
U. S. MARINE CORPS. 1775— 
1954 All models were of U. S. manu- 
facture except where noted. 


Period of Use 


Revolutionary War— 


Long Tower Musket (‘‘Brown Bess’’) 
—British—Single shot, muzzle load- 
ing, smooth bore, flint lock; caliber 
tae 

Charleville Musket Model 1763— 
French—Single shot, muzzle loading, 
smooth bore, flint lock; caliber .70 


War of 1812— 


Short Tower Sea Service Musket— 
British—Single shot, muzzle loading, 
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WEAPON AMMUNITION TRIPOD MOUNTS 
Model | Weight Rate of Fire Type : Velocity Type |Weight 
\(pounds)| (rounds per (ft./sec.) | | (Ibs) 
| | min) | 
M60 | > 2 | 600 NATO 2,750 M91 | 25 
(w/bipod) | | | 
M1919A4 31 550 max M2 2,740 M2 14 
M1919A6 32.5 650 max M2 2,740 M1917A 5c 
M1917A1 41 600 max M2 2,740 M74 29 
(w/water) 
Rifle with flash suppressor, except M1 less M 14 M 1 
magazine, sling, and accessories........... 8.18 9.57 
20 round macazine (empty)... .... 2.6.6. )s0 080% As aes 
S.TOUNGCCHD) CEMPCy)ni.a oe steve wcuas- aa ov bts at .07 
20 rounds NATO, Cal. 7.62-mm ammo. ...... 1.04 ess 
§ rounds M2 AP ammunition. ......5..6..66% Arey 47 
RAINS ae, PRR ee re Maer, Sisto) eeanel state Siale Shae ee bles .30 .30 
COMMING CON OO) ii iota ln aire ies a waves ears | 18 223 
TOTAL WEIGHT PER RIFLE | ——— oo 
(OOS COVEN) 1 | Cc] 12) Ne ae ae aa 10.23 10.64 
PM RURNR ED GTA PIU US eis crc dere, seaecs. G tslca lo Sepa erste e's aco SoHo 86 83 
NOTE: number parts of: 
WISI MMOGINER . siiiss SiS aw sie ea wes 98 sie 
LEVON SONaEE pan RL eee At Aa te ee eRe Tere ae 155 
Overall length w/flash suppressor............ 44.25 in. 43.6 in. 
3 E GET (6 (11> Cg a eo 26.69 in. 27.9 in. 
LTE TS CS 0 en ee ee 21:5 Ain. 24.0 in. 
WIGthOG OF LOAGING 20) 80 FF he one os ol ae Magazine Clip 














smooth bore, flint lock, caliber .75. 
Indian Wars— 


Hall Rifle, Model 1819—Single shot, 


breech loading, rifled, flint lock; 
caliber .52. 
Colt Revolving Cylinder Carbine 


(“Patterson’”)—Six shot, rifled, cap 
and ball; caliber .52. 


Mexican War— 
U. S. Musket Model 1842—Single 
shot, muzzle loading, smooth bore, 
percussion lock; caliber .69. 


Civil War— 
U. S. Rifle-Musket Model 1855 
(‘“Maynard’”’)—Single shot, muzzle 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 











"How long you been over here, Gunny?” 





Leatherneck Magazine 


























CPORT SHORTS 





. by MSgt. Woody Jones 


Leatherneck Sports Editor 


NAMES IN SPORTS 


Sports writers stationed on Okinawa 
named five Marines to an island all- 
star football team. Selected: ends. 
Don Williams (Streaks) and Joel 
Blodgett (Royals), tackle, Roger 
Beckley (Streaks), and_halfbacks. 
Tommy Myrick (Streaks) and Fred 
Parisi (Royals). 

Promoted: Bob Mathias, twice an 
Olympic decathlon champion, to the 
rank of captain in the Marine Corps 
Reserve , . . Transferred: SSgt. Rob- 
ert Nelson, a specialist at pitching 
no-hit softball games. SSet. Tom 
Jenkins, a boxing coach, and Jenkins’ 
canine pal “Spike,” all from the 
Third Marine Division to the Marine 
Corps Base, Twentynine Palms, Calif. 
“Spike” was the division mascot. 

Boxing coach MSet. Frank Veith 
entered four of his San Diego Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot fighters in a local 
club all-star program. had four win- 
Larry Lamphere, George 
Zapp, Norman Kuka and George 
Greene. 

Major Arthur W. Latta, Jr., In- 
spector-Instructor, 49th Infantry Com- 
pany. USMCR, Reno, Nev., defeated 
Claude Mabry, former Reno city 
champion, in the “A” division cham- 
pionship of a YMCA handball tourna- 
ment, in Reno. Latta defeated Art 
Posey, former Nevada state titlist, in 
the semi-finals. 


ners: 


While stationed at Headquarters. 
U. S. Marine Corps, Washington. 


D. C., Major Latta was All-Marine 
handball runner-up three consecutive 
times, to the same man, MSet. Earl 
L. Russell. 

At the Marine Corps Base, Twenty- 
nine Palms, Calif., Norman Fetch, a 
“most valuable” intramural basketball 
player, was promoted to the base 
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“varsity” squad ... TSgt. Mary E. 
Thompson, perennial _All-Marine 
woman golf champion who was trans- 
ferred to Paris, France. announced in- 
tentions to defend her title. 

Pic Walter R. Kamila, Fifth Ma- 
rines, First Marine Division. Camp 
Pendleton, Calif., fired from a prone 
position at a distance of 50 meters. 
placed 38 of 40 rounds in a tiny “X” 
ring. shot a possible 400 score, tied a 
world record in the California Small- 
bore Rifle Championships at Fresno. 


Bob Mathias 





In Hawaii, Captain R. J. Tubbs 
used a large marlin lure, caught a 39- 
pound cow “mahimahi” . Harry 
“The Horse” Wright, former Notre 
Dame player. and one-time coach at 
the Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro. 
Calif., is the head football coach at the 
Merchant Marine Kings 
Point, N. Y. 

Captain George Otott and Pfc 
James W. “Budy” Basil, members 
of the Marine Corps Recruit Depot. 
Parris Island. S. C., weight-lifting 
team, appeared on a Savannah, Ga.. 
TV program, Marine 
Corps physical training techniques. 

At Camp Pendleton, Ray Kay, in a 
sudden-death play-off, defeated C. F. 
Lynch, won the golf club champion- 
ship ... Bob Kessler, a former high 
school All-American, and a star at the 


Academy, 


demonstrated 


University of Maryland, is a member 
of the Cherry Point, N. C., Marine 
Corps Air Station basketball squad. 

At the Marine Corps Air Station. 
Kaneohe Bay, Hawaii, C. A. Burke, 
2d Battalion, Fourth Marines, with a 
time of 10 minutes, 20 seconds, won 
the cross-country championship of the 
First Marine Brigade. 


At Parris Island, C. L. Morrison, 
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of the Marine Corps Auxiliary Air 
Station, Beaufort, S. C., fired 2525 of 
a possible 2700, won the Parris Island 
Rifle and Pistol Club’s first invitational 
pistol match aggregate championship. 





In Honolulu, Marine James Adams 
fought his way to the Territorial light 
heavyweight boxing title . . . At the 
Marine Barracks, Treasure Island, San 
Francisco, Major M. F. Barret and 
Lt. R. M. Clemens were golf tourna- 
ment winners. Runners-up were TSgts. 
G. W. Craig and R. C. Baughn. 

At the U. S. Naval Air Station, 
Atsugi, Japan, TSgt. Leo Neault, for- 
merly stationed in Hawaii, is coach of 
the “Flyers” boxing team The 
Camp Lejeune Globe reported that 
Don Nagle, a 20-year-old Marine, is 
so adept at Karate, the “killer” sport, 
that he must register with the police 
department of any U. S. city in which 
he establishes residence. Nagle weighs 
140 pounds. 

Former Holy Cross basketball player 
George Waddleton is now a member 
of the Hawaii Marine team . . . The 
Armed Forces Press Service reported 
that “Big Daddy Lipscomb,” a de- 
fensive star for the Baltimore Colts’ 
football team, was a former Camp 
Pendleton Marine player, 


ASSORTED NOTES 
The Naval Academy’s new 31,000- 


seat Navy-Marine Corps Memorial 
Stadium will be dedicated on 26 Sep- 
tember, when Navy will meet William 
and Mary in a homecoming day foot- 
ball game. 

Last November, after the Quantico 
Marine football team upset previously 
undefeated and untied Rutgers Uni- 
versity, 13-12, a national magazine, 
published in New York, described the 
Marines as, quote, a “collection of old 
men.” According to the game pro- 
gram, the average age of the Quantico 
squad was 22 years per player. That’s 
old? 

Prior to 1958, the Marine Corps 
had one winner in the annual service 
all-star (Tokyo, Japan) Rice Bowl. 
The Marines won in 1953. The Air 
Force had won five times; the Army 
three. 

The Quantico Marines won their 
own Invitational Basketball Tourna- 
ment, last December, by defeating 
American University, of Washington, 
D. C., 69-63, in the final game. Other 


tourney teams, in the order in which 





Ca Bhabha 
they finished: Buffalo University, Ball 
State Teachers College, Jacksonville 
(Fla.) University, West Chester (Pa.) 
State, New Haven State and Rider 
College. 











END 
1959 All-Marine 
Championships 
(Men) 
SPORTS DATE HOST 
Basketbal! March 2 East Coast champion 
Boxing March 9 Marine Corps Recruit Depot, 
San Diego, Calif. 
Wrestling March 19 Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, N. C. 
Judo March 27 MCRD, Parris Island, S. C. 
Bowling April 7 Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Calif. 
Handball April 28 MCRD, San Diego 
Track and Field June 12 MCB, Camp Pendleton, Calif. 
Swimming and Diving July 23 MCAS, El Toro 
Tennis August 4 Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 
Baseball August 17 Headquarters, Fleet Marine Force 
Pacific (Hawaii) 
Golf September 29 MCAS, Cherry Point, N. C. 
(Women—Area championships) 
Basketball March 16 West Coast area: MCRD, San Diego 
Basketball March 23 East Coast area: MCB, Camp Lejeune 
Softball August 17 East Coast area: MCAS, Cherry Point 
Softball August 24 West Coast area: MCAS, El Toro 
(Women—All-Marine championships) 
Basketball April 1 MCB, Camp Lejeune 
Softball September 1 MCAS, El Toro 
Golf September 29 MCAS, Cherry Point 
1959 Interservice Championships 
*Basketball March 26-28 Air Force: Mitchell Air Force Base, New York 
Boxing April 1-3 rmy: Fort Benning, Ga. 
Tennis August 11-15 Marine Corps: MCS, Quantico 
Golf October 6-9 Navy: Naval Air Station, Glenview, Ill. 
National AAU Championships 
Basketball March 16-21 Denver, Colo. 
Wrestling April 14-17 Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Okla. 
udo April 11-12 San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. 
**Track and Field June 20-21 Boulder, Colo. 
*(Armed Forces Pan American’ Trials.| Ky., April 2-4) 
Winning team, augmented by players from **(Final qualifying meet for the Pan 
other services, to represent Armed Forces; American Games) 
in Pan American Games Trials, Louisville, | 
NOTE: Above dates and places subject to|be held at Chicago, Ill., commencing August 
change. 27, 1959. 
The Pan American Games are scheduled to 
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First Lt. John Reschar of the 7th Infantry Co. 
checked each member of his platoon to ensure that 


Company-level Assault 


Three 4th District Reserve units, two 
of them opposing each other, put class- 
room theory to work recently during 
extended field problems. 

The Scioto Trail Forest in Ohio was 
the scene of an all-day maneuver by 
members of Columbus’ 27th Infantry 
Company and Portsmouth’s 75th Infan- 
try Company. The 27th, led by Captain 
Charles W. Collier, was emplaced 
around an “air strip’ in the role of the 
defender. Portsmouth Reservists, under 
Captain William Cargo, attacked the 
position with blank ammo, fireworks 
and pyrotechnics. 

Portsmouth then occupied defensive 
positions and was, in turn, subjected 
to scouting and patrolling actions by 
their Columbus neighbors. 

Meanwhile, back at Miller’s Farm, 
Pennsylvania Reservists from  Free- 
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mansburg’s Ist 75-mm. AAA Battalion 
made a night assault against a radio 
relay station. Three batteries attacked a 
hill position defended by Captain Wal- 
ter Eisele’s platoon. 

4thMCRRD Newsletter 


Problem’s Problem Problems 


The problem for the Field Problem 
for the evening turned into a Problem 
problem. The Ist and 2d Platoons, 
7ist Infantry Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio, set up a perimeter defense. Each 
platoon was given a sector so there 
would be an interlocking of fire. 

The Problem’s problem started when 
men taking up defensive positions made 
so much noise they revealed their loca- 
tion. This problem created the problem 
of men “shooting” their own men only a 
few feet away. Another problem that 
created a problem for the Problem was 





Photo by Courier Journal and Louisville Times 


life jackets were safe before entering the assault 
boats. The Kentucky Reservists hit a river island 


the problem of throwing hedgeballs as 
simulated hand grenades. This problem 
created many problems. 

Nevertheless, the Problem was not 
entirely lost in that all hands learned 
first hand the problems caused on Prob- 
lems by problems. 

The Problem was concluded with a 
problem critique of the Problem by 
Captain James J. Hurst, executive offi- 
cer. He pointed out the problems of 
the Problem and the improvements that 
could be made on the next Problem to 
avoid certain problems. 


The HamMar 
7st Inf. Co., Hamilton, Ohio 


The Cyelist 


A senior in the University of Flori- 
da’s College of Arts and Sciences appar- 
ently is taking the Marine Corps’ physi- 
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cal fitness program seriously. Frank 
Rogers, a cycling enthusiast, jumped on 
his bicycle one recent Friday morning 
and pedaled all the way to the Jack- 
sonville Naval Air Station for week-end 
duty as a Reserve captain and jet pilot 
with Marine Attack Squadron 144. 

From his home in Gainesville, the Re- 
servist averaged almost 15 miles an 
hour, covering the 65 miles in four hours, 
50 minutes. Captain Rogers admits this 
is not his usual mode of transportation 
to drill, but says he does find long- 
distance bicycle trips “challenging.” In 
addition to planning a bike tour of 
Southern Florida, he hopes one day to 
tour Europe on a “bicycle built for 
four.” Capt. and Mrs. Rogers have two 
young cyclists. 

Shortly after his release from active 
duty in January, 1958, the captain re- 
entered the University of Florida, where 
he is majoring in mathematics. He has 
been a pilot with VMA 144’s “Flying 
Gators” since last August. 


MSgt. J. A. Parham 
MARTD, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Longevity Record 


When Lieutenant Colonel Roy C. La- 
Hue, Jr., relinquished command of the 
12th Infantry Battalion, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., not long ago, he had set a mark 
perhaps unique in the Marine Reserve. 
He had commanded the organization 
since its inception—starting as the 39th 
Special Infantry Company — nearly 
seven years ago. Most tours of this 
duty are for three years. 

MSgt. George Chappars 


N&MCRTC, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Amphibious Texans 


An inter-unit mock amphibious oper- 
ation took on the appearance of stark 








Official USMC Photo 
Capt. F. Rogers (R) pedaled 
65 miles to NAS, Jacksonville 


realism recently when 3000 Galves- 
tonians watched their 3d Amphibian 
Tractor Company defend the East 
Beach against the attacking 6th Infan- 
try Battalion of Houston. All fishermen 
and boatriding sightseers were warned 
away from the assault beach, where 
quarter-pound blocks of TNT threw 
sand and water high into the air. 

Houston’s attack forces rode ashore 
through heavy tides and choppy waters 
covered by a curtain of smoke from the 
TNT blasts. Their transportation was 
the Corps’ new LVTA-(A)s operated 
by citizen-Marines of the Galveston 
unit. 

The amtracs carried more than 200 
assault troops to the beach. As the first 
wave of Houston Marines stormed 
ashore, they were greeted by a line of 
detonations. Amtracs broke through 
these defenses, however, and the rifle- 
men smashed inland some 100 yards to 
establish a 400-yard beachhead. 

In the face of machine gun positions 


Photo by General Tire and Rubber Co. 
Lt. Col. A. L. Booth was briefed on the Aerobee 
rocket by former SecNav D. Kimball (L) in Ohio 


and simulated artillery blasts, the 
friendly forces regrouped for an all-out 
drive. With bazookas and flamethrow- 
ers, the Houston infantrymen_ ran 
roughshod over the pillboxes, capturing 
the mosquito marsh and ending the 
Sunday War. 

Inter-unit operations and competitive 
contests are encouraged by the 8th Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve and Recruitment 
District to keep alive the spirit that 
exists during annual Summer training. 
Under a theme of “togetherness,” the 
district is concentrating on such inter- 
unit activities as marching hikes, mili- 
tary field days, rifle and pistol matches 
and amphibious operations. 


MSgt. Ed. Rudsinske 
8thMCRRD, New Orleans, La. 


Kentucky River Force 


The Ohio River’s Rose Island blos- 
somed into a battle field recently when 
70 Louisville, Ky., reservists made short 
work of their city’s recruiting personnel. 
The exercise featured make-shift as- 
sault boats, a Navy ship, camouflaged 


Marines and a complement of ‘“ac- 
credited” war correspondents. 
The 7th Infantry Company, com- 


manded by Captain C. A. Boyd, Jr., 
boarded the USS Grafton for the as- 
sault on the river island. Among the 
modern weapons used by the company 
were bean-bag ‘hand grenades, police 
whistles and party noise makers. 

Such training, reported Capt. Boyd, 
generates plenty of enthusiasm and 
bolsters morale. “We find it’s pretty 
hard for a teen-age Marine not to gen- 
erate enthusiasm when he is swinging 
on a rope down an 80-foot cliff,” he 
said. 


SSgt. Bill Driscoll 
Hq, 5thMCRRD, Washington, D. C. 
END 





Official USMC Photo 


Texans attended a display of amtracs in Galveston. 
Highlight of the program was an amphibious attack 
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".. drove a bus in civilian life?" 


Leatherneck 





Magazine 











NEW FIRE POWER 


[continued from page 84] 


loading, rifled, tape lock; caliber .58. 
U. S. Rifle-Musket Model 1861— 
Single shot, muzzle loading, rifled, 
percussion lock; caliber .58. 

Sharps Rifle Model 1863—Single shot, 
breech loading, rifled, percussion lock 


with Lawrence disc primer; caliber 
52. 


Post Civil War— 
U. S. Rifle Mode 1869 (Allin Con- 
version) (‘50/70’)—Single_ shot, 
breech loading, center fire; caliber .50. 
Remington Navy Rifle Model 1870 
(“Rolling Block’)—Single_ shot, 
breech loading, center fire rolling 
block; caliber .50. 
Lee Repeating Rifle Model 1882 
(‘“Remington-Lee’’) — Bolt action, 
magazine fed; caliber .45. 
U. S. Rifle Model 1884 (“45/70")— 
Single shot, breech loading; caliber 
45. 


Spanish-American War— 


Lee Straight Pull Rifle—Bolt action, 
clip fed; straight pull action; caliber 
6-mm. (.236 in.). 


Philippines & North China 
Campaigns— 


U. S. Magazine Rifle Model 1898, 
Krag-Jorgensen—Bolt action, single 
loaded; turn bolt action; caliber .30. 


1906-1942— 


U. S. Magazine Rifle Model 1903— 
(‘“‘Springfield” )—Bolt action, clip fed; 
caliber .30. 


1917-1918— 
U. S. Rifle Model 1917—Enfield— 
Bolt action, clip fed; caliber .30. 
1942—present— 


US. Rifle Caliber .30,M1 (‘““Garand’’) 
—Clip fed, semi-automatic; gas 
operated; caliber .30. 


1941-1943— 


Johnson Semi-Automatic Military 
Rifle—Clip and/or single loaded; re- 
coil operated; caliber .30. 


1943-1948— 


U. S. Carbine Caliber .30, MI— 
Magazine fed, semi-automatic; gas 
operated; caliber .30. 


1948—1956 


U. S. Carbine Caliber .30, M2— 
Magazine fed, full-automatic; gas 
operated; caliber .30. 

END 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


Compiled by MSgt. Francis J. Kulluson 





BULLETIN BOARD is Leatherneck's inter- 
pretation of information released by Head- 
quarters Marine Corps and other sources. 
Items on these pages are not to be con- 
sidered official. 
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Marine Corps Adopts Unit Rotation Plan 


Infantry battalions with the Fleet Marine Force, 
Pacific, will be r6tated as units between the First 
Marine Division, Camp Pendleton, California, and 
the Third Marine Division in the Far East beginning 
in March, 1959, Headquarters, Marine Corps an- 
nounced recently. 

The new unit-for-unit plan will partially supplant 
the current rotation procedure whereby Marines 
are assigned to monthly replacement drafts based 
on specific requirements for occupational special- 
ties to fill overseas billets normally vacated each 
month, The present system will be continued, 
however, to furnish replacements for units other 
than infantry battalions. 


When fully implemented, the unit rotation plan, 
aimed at providing greater stability for Marine 
combat troops, will virtually permit Marines to re- 
main in the same infantry unit for two-and-a-half 
years under normal circumstances. 

Battalions destined for overseas duty will begin 
forming approximately two months prior to time 
of scheduled departure. 

The new policy will apply to 15 infantry bat- 
talions of the two divisions. 

The Marine Corps plans to institute a similar 
program to stabilize infantry units of the Second 
Marine Division, Camp Lejeune, North Carolina, in 
the near future. 


Navy, Marine Corps Adopt Single Filing System 


All Navy and Marine Corps records will be uni- 
formly classified under a new single standard filing 
system prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Headquarters Marine Corps placed the new sys- 
tem in effect January 1, 1959. Marine operating 
forces will make the transition by January 1, 1960. 

Designed to modernize and simplify classification 
and filing of all Navy and Marine Corps documents, 
the new procedure provides several notable ad- 
vantages. It allows better integration of and cor- 
relation of information, quicker and easier accessi- 
bility to subject files, one single system to learn, and 
more rapid filing. 


The idea of a single subject classification system 
for the Navy and Marine Corps has been under con- 
sideration since the Navy Directives System was 
established in 1952. A committee was formed in 
1956 to study the matter and questionnaires sub- 
sequently were sent to representative activities. 

The new system was tested during the past year 
by the Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
N. C.; Headquarters, Fleet Marine Force, Atlantic, 
Norfolk, Va.; and Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, 
Va. All strongly recommended adoption. 

Procedures are outlined in SecNav Instruction 


5211.3 dated October 21, 1958. 


Shipment of Household Goods 


The following information is of specific impor- 
tance to Marine Corps personnel in connection with 
personal property claims arising from transporta- 
tion losses: 

Generally, you are entitled to the packing, crat- 
ing, draying, shipping, storage, unpacking, or un- 
crating of your household goods, when necessary, 
in connection with your change of station orders. 
Regardless of the method of shipment (motor van, 
freight forwarder or rail, water or motor freight), 
an inventory will be prepared and you will be given 
a copy. 

This inventory should be prepared in your pres- 
ence. It should list the pieces and indicate an ac- 
curate condition of all furniture and equipment 
removed from your residence. It should also list the 


containers packed at your residence but not the 
individual items in them. Your dishes, linens, 
kitchenware, and bric-a-brae will be packed at your 
residence. You should insure that the packers do 
not use general terms such as ““M” and “S” (marred 
and searred) when noting the condition of house- 
hold goods without specifically identifying the loca- 
tion and extent of the mar, sear, or scratch. The 
use of such terms may later complicate your sub- 
stantiating a claim for damage resulting from the 
shipment. 

If you feel the inventory does not fairly describe 
the condition of your goods, request that it be 
amended and that the location and extent of the 
exceptions be described in detail. Be sure that the 
person preparing the inventory signs the inventory 

TURN PAGE 
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sheet. You or your agent should also sign, indicat- 
ing that you agree with the correctness of the in- 
ventory. Specifically, your signature or that of 
your agent indicates agreement as to count and 
condition of your property. 

When shipped by motor van or freight forwarder, 


your furniture will not be crated except for fragile 
items, such as mirrors, glass desk tops, ete. How- 
ever, other items which become soiled, damaged, or 
misplaced will be placed in containers furnished for 
that purpose. In order that the carrier may receive 
payment for these services, you are required to 
sign an ‘“‘Accessorial Services Certificate.” Before 
signing this Certificate be sure that the items and 
services listed are correct. 


U.S.S. Arizona Third Annual Reunion, April 18, 1959, at Long Beach 


The third annual reunion of former officers and 
enlisted personnel who served on board the U.S.S. 
ARIZONA (BB-29), has been officially set for 18 
April, 1959, at the Jack Kennedy Center, Naval 
Base, Terminal Island. Long Beach, Calif. 

The U.S.S. ARIZONA is still officially in com- 
mission as a ship of the U. S. Navy. The part of 
her superstructure which projects above the waters 
of Pearl Harbor serves as a memorial to all those 


who died at Pearl Harbor. 

All former officers and enlisted men who served 
on board the U.S.S. ARIZONA from the date of 
commissioning to Pearl Harbor Day, are urged to 
immediately contact their Reunion Chairman, Joe 
Keehen, at 811 Locust Ave., Long Beach 13, Calif. 
In addition, widows and relatives of men who were 
lost at Pearl Harbor, are invited to attend the 
reunion. 


Interpretation of Enlisted Rank Titles and Pay Grades 
When Comparing the Old and New Rank Structures 


According to Marine Corps Order 1240.1, effec- 
tive as of 1 January, 1959, the new rank structure 
will be identified by rank title and pay grade in all 
official correspondence, e.g., staff sergeant (E-6). 

Interpret rank titles cited in directives and publi- 
cations with the proper enlisted pay grades. In all 
orders, directives, and publications dated prior to 
1 January, 1959, where rank title alone is shown, 
the pay grade under the old rank structure applies. 
For example, a current order cites a requirement 
for a sergeant. Interpretation here should be that 
the requirement in this case calls for an individual 
serving in pay grade E-4. 

Thus, the billet of squad leader in an infantry 
unit, now filled by a sergeant (E-4), may be filled 
during the transition period by a corporal (E-4) or 
an acting sergeant (E-4). Subsequent to 1 January, 


1959, all orders, directives, and publications will 
reflect rank titles under the new rank structure. 
Personnel in “Acting” ranks will be accorded 
all privileges and prerogatives to which entitled 
under the old rank structure. Those appointed to 
the new ranks will be accorded the privileges and 
prerogatives to which entitled under the new rank 
structure. For example, an acting staff sergeant 
(E-5) will be considered a Staff NCO in all respects, 
to include type of assignment on Interior Guard 
Duty, quartering. membership in Staff NCO clubs, 
ete; but a newly promoted sergeant (E-5) will be 
considered an NCO, but not a Staff NCO, and there- 
fore will be assigned positions in the Guard of the 
Day, and quartered as is presently customary for 
sergeants, and will not be eligible for membership 


in a Staff NCO Club. 


$256 Million in Gi Insurance Dividends to be Paid During 1959 


More than five million policyholders of GI life 
insurance will share in regular annual _ policy 
dividends totaling $256,000,000 during 1959, the 
Veterans Administration announced recently. 

The dividends are primarily a refund to policy- 
holders of part of their premium payments, and 
are made possible because the death rate among GI 
policyholders continues to be lower than the tables 
upon which the premiums were established by law. 

The dividend declarations were listed as: 

1. National Service Life Insurance (NSLI), 
which originated in World War II; $235,000,000 
payable to approximately 4,950,000 policyholders. 

2. U. S. Government Life Insurance (USGLI), 
which originated in World War I; $21,000,000 
payable to approximately 285,000 policyholders. 
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The 1959 NSLI and USGLI regular dividends are, 
respectively, $5,000,000 and $1,000,000 less than 
were declared for 1958. Individual policyholders 
will generally receive about the same amount as 
during 1958, since the number of GI policies in 
force declines in force between one and two per cent 
each year. 

Dividends will be paid as soon as possible after 
the anniversary date of each policy during 1959. 
For example, if a policy was issued any September 
1, the anniversary date will be September 1, 1959. 

Payments will be made to holders of both term 
and permanent plan participating NSLI and USGLI 
policies. Policyholders should NOT make dividend 
inquiries in advance, since this would delay process- 
ing time. END 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 78] 


HISTORY KOREAN CONFLICT 


Dear Sir: 

It would seem from the books and 
publications which are out that the 
Korean Conflict ended when the Ist 
Marine Division came out of the Chosin 
Reservoir. The only piece of work 
which dealt with a later period was the 
very fine The Last Parallel. You will 
recall that Geer’s The New Breed ended 
with the Reservoir operation, Hold 
Back The Night ended there, and so on 
and so on. 

I did have high hopes for the pro- 
posed five volume set under production 
by the Historical Section, Headquarters, 
Marine Corps called Marine Operations 
in Korea. I was quick to send for 
Volume I when it came on the market. 
I patiently awaited Volumes II and III 
and quickly absorbed them, but it 
seems now that I have again been left 
awaiting at the Reservoir. 

Now, my question is this—does the 
Historical Section intend to finish the 
job and if so when is the next volume 
supposed to be out? I served with 
Item Co., 3d Bn., 5th Marines during 
the period following the Reservoir 


Campaign and to my recollection the 
war did not end at this time. If it did 
there must have been a lot of dissatis- 

fied civilians fighting one another. 
James H. Appleton 
The University of Tenn. 
Nashville Center 
810 Broadway 

Nashville 3, Tenn. 


@ Historical Branch, G-3, HQMC, told 
us this: 

“Volume IV, U. S. Marine Operations 
in Korea, covering the period January 
1951-March 1952, is presently being 
written in the Historical Branch. Pub- 
lication is tentatively planned for early 
1960. Immediately upon completion of 
Volume IV, work will commence on 
Volume V, covering the operations 
between March 1952 to the end of the 
conflict.” —Ed. 


PAY ACCOUNTS 


Dear Sir: 

Up until July 1, 1957, my Pay Entry 
Base Date was August 2, 1949. It was 
changed to January 3, 1949, due to 
prior service. I presume there is some 
compensation on pay but I have been 
unable to collect it. Can you help me? 

Sgt. R. J. Beauchamp 
G-3-12, 1st Marine Brigade 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@® Enlisted Accounts Unit, Disbursing 
Division, HQMC, reviewed your pay 
accounts and gave us this information: 

“A Pay Authorization was forwarded 
to the Disbursing Officer handling sub- 
ject member’s current pay record on 5 
December, 1958, authorizing compensa- 
tion of $69.42. It also authorized that 
the member be advised of his right to 
make claim to CMC-CDD for short 
credits of lapsed appropriation in the 
amount of $133.37. Correct PEBD is 
3 January, 1949.”’—Ed. 


MAGAZINE COLLECTION 


Dear Sir: 

One of our faithful buddies John 
Sirola, a former Marine, passed away 
in September and was buried at Arling- 
ton National Cemetery. His widow, 
Mrs. Ann Sirola our vice commander, 
has a large collection of Navy and 
Marine Corps books and magazines. 
She would like to dispose of these at a 
reasonable price. 

Some of the titles are: U. S. Naval 
Institute Proceedings, complete set from 
1950 to October 1958; Our Navy maga- 
zines 1951 to August 1958: Jane’s 
Fighting Ships, 1902, 1914, 1922, 1933 
and up to 1957-58, a total of 23 books. 
They are all in good condition except 
for the first three. She has numerous 
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JACKSON 


[continued from page 39] 


after a month or two of intensive train- 
ing. First Sergeant Walter T. Anderson 
and Technical Sergeant Bill M@éiller 
agree. 

First Sergeant Anderson’s association 
with field pieces goes back to 1938, a 
year after he enlisted. He served in 
the Philippines, at Midway and with 
the Third Marine Division during 
World War II and with “M” Battery, 
Eleventh Marines, in Korea. TSegt. 
Miller was the Gunnery Sergeant of an 
8-inch, self-propelled howitzer battery 
at Camp Lejeune before he was ordered 
to Jackson. 

“Our NCOs are the unit’s biggest as- 
set,” Ist Sgt. Anderson said. “They 
take hold of their job and handle the 
men in their sections almost as well as 
Regulars.” 


Staff Sergeant Rodney C. Dalgo is 
one of the unit’s outstanding NCOs. He 
was an enlisted sailor in World War II 
and got the urge to join the Marine 
Corps when he was assigned to a Joint 
Assault Signal Company as a radio 
man. He is the unit’s Communication 
Chief and responsible for schooling the 
battery’s wiremen and radio operators. 

The former sailor is a proficient in- 
structor. He won Leatherneck’s Tech- 
nique of Instruction contest in 1957, 
and helped coach Sergeant James L. 
Humphries (no relation to Edward W., 
of the I-I staff) to the top spot in the 
Sixth District finals in Atlanta, Ga. 

Although Capt. Pickett, the C. O., 
feels that the Reservists’ first responsi- 
bility is to the Marine Corps, he be- 
lieves in a strong community and pub- 
lic relations program. Consequently, the 
cannoneers are always available to bear 
a hand with civic projects. The unit 
maintains a special color detail and 


drill platoon for parades and cere- 
monies, furnishes crowd handlers and 
walkie-talkie radiomen for the local 


‘golf tournaments and takes part in the 


annual Cerebral Palsy Telathon. 

The Reserves’ yearly Toys For Tots 
campaign calls for an all-out effort by 
the Battery and the Inspector-Instructor 
staff. There is no other similar drive 
in the Jackson area and the Marines’ 
collection represents about 80 percent 
of the donations to the city’s needy 
youngsters. The Salvation Army takes 
care of seeing that the gifts are chan- 
neled to the families who need help. 

The best defense of a democracy is a 
well-trained citizenry. The Korean War 
demonstrated the value of being ready 
when called, and the Jackson Reservists 
are serious about their monthly training 
sessions and Summer camp. 

“If we are called again,” they say, 
“we will go back better trained and 
more squared away than ever.” END 





SOUND OFF (cont.) 


books on Navy and Marine Corps 
operations during World War II. If 
anyone is interested we will be glad to 
mail a list. 

Oliver W. Bruney 
Veterans of WWI, USA 
Lakeland Bks. No. 433 
2012 Casco St. 

Lakeland, Fla. 


T/O WEAPON 


Dear Sir: 

Can you please tell me the regula- 
tions on what Table of Organization 
weapon is required for the MOS 2533, 
radio telegraph operator? 

Pfc James E. Swan 
197 Grevilla Ave. 
29 Palms, Calif. 


@ Training Section, G-3, HQMC, told 
us there are no “‘Regulations” governing 




















SSS= 
"Don't you wish you were a brown-bagger?" 





Leatherneck Magazine 


what weapon is required for a particu- 
lar MOS. 

They suggested that you refer to the 
Table of Organization for your unit. In 
this document you can determine what 
your required weapon is.—Ed. 


RECORD BOOK ENTRIES 


Dear Sir: 

I would appreciate it if you would 
clarify this matter for me: On which 
page in the Service Record should a 
Rifle Requalification Bar be entered? 

Would it require an entry in the 
SRB, or just be delivered without any 
entry in his SRB? I feel that since it 
is an award, it should be entered on 
page nine, but some people said a nota- 
tion should be made on page 11, and 
others said it goes on page six. Who is 
correct? 

SSegt. T. F. Solaita 
MP Co., H&S Bn., MCB 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


@® Records Branch, HQMC, gave us the 
following answer: 
“An entry regarding the awarding of 
a Rifle Requalification Bar should be 
entered under “Miscellaneous Marks- 
manship” on page 6, SRB, in accord- 
ance with paragraph 401114B, PRAM.” 
—Ed. 
END 





ANSWERS TO CORPS QUIZ 
ON PAGE 4. 


1. (6); 2. (a); 3. Cc); 4 (Ca); 
5S. (a); G. (a); 7. (bh); 8 (hb); 
9. (c); 10. (c). 
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The Facts of Life 


They sent us off to Basic School 

At muggy Quantico, 

And there we learned a thousand things 
A good Marine must know. 

The training course was number one, 
Instructors were the best— 

And how we sweated till the day 

We took our final test. 


Four years have passed, and gradually 
The sneaky thought has grown 
That all the things we learned at school 
Can never work alone. 
Experience, I find, is best, 
Though it jars my constitution, 
In spite of all our work, I see 
There IS no school solution! 
Richard Raymond 


What's A Marine? 


He’s first on the beach when a shot is fired, 

And hangs out the wash when his wife is 
tired; 

Fights for his country with honor and 
pride, 

And helps with the Little League on the 
side. 


He’s the toughest, the roughest kind of a 
man, 

Who works with Boy Scouts whenever he 
can. 

If he must, he can walk twenty miles in a 
day, 

With energy left to attend PTA. 


His home is under his barracks cap, 

And I guess he’s been every known place 
on the map. 

He begins to enjoy where he’s living—and 
then 

Comes home with the news: “‘We’re 
moving again.” 


What’s a Marine? He’s a man who has 
cause 

To be proud of his work, though he needs 
no applause, 

To build up his esteem, for he very well 
knows 

That he’s doing a job he deliberately 
chose. 

Dorothy Solomon 






Of an Infantryman 


Death he faces every day, 

He takes it in his stride, 

His steps become a silent stalk, 
His skill becomes his pride. 

He carries not the want to speak, 
To boast of things he owns, 

His life becomes his one asset, 
One he never loans. 


His bed becomes the frozen ground, 

His feather quilt: the sky, 

The ruthless winds become his warmth, 
And, his wondering sigh. 

His foe becomes the constant fear 

That’s with him day and night, 

That nags and gnaws, belittles him 

And turns his knuckles white. 


His rifle is his mistress, 

It’s she he seeks at night, 

It’s she who hears his angry curse, 
When there is no rest in sight. 

It’s she his hands caress at night, 
It’s she he cradles near, 

This woman born of steel and oak, 
To shield him from his fear. 





It’s she who fights beside her man, 
And never once betrays, 
It’s she who spits her hate aloud, 
Thru all the war-filled days. 
It’s she who rests with him at last 
And shares his cloak of red, 
It’s she who drifts to another man 
When her last love is dead. 
Mrs. Morris J. Thomas 


A Marine’s Prayer 


My thoughts, Dear God, I want to write 
To ease a long, and lonely night 

Perhaps these very thoughts you’ve seen— 
A humble prayer from a young Marine. 


A churning sea, an angry dawn 

A battle starts ‘fore very long 

For when the sun begins to rise, 

The shells shall whistle through the skies. 


And blast the beaches, tear up the 
land... 

I need You, Lord, put out Your hand, 

I, with a thousand men or more, 

Will hear the sound to go ashore. 


To charge a beach in danger’s face 
To be afraid is no disgrace, 

“Please let me go and do my part, 
You, too, are here deep in my heart.” 


“My pack is Yours, my rifle, too, 
Just give me strength to see it through.” 
Though should I fall, and should I die, 
I'll raise my eyes up to the sky. 


“Your will is mine,” I want to say, 
“I’m with You, God, yes all the way.” 
To leave this world I won’t complain 
For there are those who can’t remain. 


To see their folks and those they love 
But I’ll see mine from up above. 

Though tears are shed for those who die, 
I want to say, “Folks, please don’t cry.” 


“For where I am, the fighting’s done 
In Paradise the battle’s won.” 

But if, my God, You think You might 
Just let me live and let me fight, 
Then fight I will, for countries free 
To keep the right to worship Thee. 


T’ll see the day that we have won 

Pack my gear, head toward the sun, 
Then board a ship, sail toward the place 
Where soon I'll share a warm embrace. 


And when, once more upon the shore 
I’ll turn and face the sea, 
A tear that blinds . . . we left behind 
Marines we’d like to see. 


Though war is hard, and war is long, 
With each returned, each heart’s a song 
A battle hard, but finally won— 
“Hello Mother” ... “Hello Son”... 


Pfc Lyle Prouse 


Marine View 


“I’ve come here to visit Marineland,” 
Quoth a cute and curvaceous young miss. 
She viewed fishes and whales and porpoises’ 
tails, 
Had she come all the way, just for this? 
The seals rocked and rolled, but their 
tricks left her cold, 
She was bored simply stiff with the scene. 
“There’s nothing romantic in such finny 
antics, 
I’ve not seen a single Marine!” 
Winifred B. Fletcher 
END 
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HISTORY OF U. S. MARINE 
CORPS OPERATIONS IN 
WORLD WAR II by Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Frank O. Hough, 
Major Verle E. Ludwig, and 
Henry I. Shaw, Jr., Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, 2. ©. Price $5.00 


“It is difficult to visualize those lean 
first months in the Pacific when there 
was never enough of anything, and 
Allied strategy of giving top priority to 
Europe meant that there would not 
be for some time,” recalled General R. 
McC. Pate, CMC—a former member 
of the First Division. 

“Our initial offensive was nick- 
named Operation Shoestring,” he re- 
minisced, ‘‘but the shoestring held dur- 
ing those early critical days when its 
holding appeared highly questionable; 
and when it did, the ultimate outcome 
of the war in the Pacific ceased to 
remain in doubt.” 

History of U. S. Marine Corps 
Operations in World War II, the first of 
a five-volume series, co-authored by 
the late Lt. Col. Frank O. Hough, 
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Major Verle E. Ludwig, and Henry I. 
Shaw, Jr., covers the action from Pearl 
Harbor to Guadalcanal. The first 
volume, including much previously un- 
pubiished material, is the result of 
more than a decade of preliminary 
studies and research. Ultimately, the 
entire series will provide an official 
history of the Corps’ operations during 
World War II. 

The opening salvo of World War II 
is described with special emphasis on 
the effect of garrison forces in Iceland 
and in Pearl Harbor and its outguard 
islands. Prominence is given the role 
of Marines in the defense of the Philip- 
pines. The bloody battle of the Fourth 
Marines on the beaches of Corregidor is 
reconstructed from survivors’ accounts. 

The authors, all veterans of Pacific 
fighting, are seasoned Marine writers 
and historians. Lt. Col. Hough, who died 
shortly after his recent retirement, 
authored a number of historical novels 
and a popular history of Marines in 
WWII entitled The Island War. 

Major Ludwig, now an NROTC in- 
structor at the University of Missouri, 
has written for service and civilian 
publications. Mr. Shaw, a civilian his- 
torian with the Marine Corps Histori- 
cal Branch at HQMC, is co-author of 
Okinawa: Victory in the Pacific, the 
last and most extensive of the prelimi- 
nary campaign studies. 

Volume I, in a distinctive new for- 
mat which will be matched in subse- 
quent books, contains 439 pages, a 
number of informative appendices, and 
a 26-page detailed index. A separate 
map section at the back of the book 
contains 13 fold-out maps to enable 
readers to follow the actions described. 
Sixteen small maps_ are _ spotted 
throughout the book, along with 42 
historical photographs. 


HEAD HELD HIGH, by 
Charles Beck Bass, Vantage 
Press, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Price $2.50 


The author, a technical sergeant in 
the Marine Corps on active duty in 
South Weymouth, Mass., has written 
an interesting book about a former 
Marine. 

Head Held High is an action-packed 
story which moves swiftly to a_ bril- 


liantly conceived but heartbreaking cli- 
max on three levels—love, gunplay, and 
revenge. 

After his discharge from the Corps, 
Stu Carter travels with his friend, Joe, 
to the latter’s home among the rolling 
hills and pine woods of Kentucky. There 
Stu meets Joe’s sister, Mischelle, a 
beautiful, clever girl, keenly aware of 
both her physical and mental attributes. 

Mischelle and Joe, however, have 
serious family trouble. Their father 
has been murdered by the owner of a 
gambling casino. Mischelle has_ her 
own ideas for revenge, and Stu joins 
her in a dangerous scheme. 

The pursuit of their plan makes the 
two lovers fugitives, from the law, and 
from bands of hired underworld as- 
sassins. A showdown is_ inevitable; 
hunters and hunted meet head on and 
justice, of a sort, triumphs. 

TSgt. Charles Beck Bass has written 
a story filled with suspense and 
guaranteed to hold reader interest from 
start to finish. 

Woody Jones 


THE SAMURAI SWORD: A 
HANDBOOK by John M. 
Yumoto. Charles E. Tuttle 
Co., Rutland, Vt. Price $3.75 


The purpose of this brief handbook 
is to furnish samurai sword owners and 
collectors with information about their 
swords, to relate some of the intriguing 
history and legends surrounding them, 
and to emphasize their artistic value. 

Strangely enough, there are more of 
these swords in America today than 
there are in Japan. During the U. S. 
occupation of Japan after World War 
II, countless servicemen collected them 
and brought them back as souvenirs. 
Their number here is estimated to be 
between 250,000 and 350,000. 

The book, written by a man who is 
perhaps the foremost authority on the 
samurai sword outside of Japan, is 
the first of its kind in English. It deals 
informatively with history, develop- 
ment, construction, evaluation, care and 
maintenance. Forty-nine plates and 
numerous sketches illustrate the hand- 
book’s 191 pages. For the owner or 
collector, the volume makes an_ in- 
valuable reference work. 


Walter Stewart 
END 
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1. MARINE OFFICER'S GUIDE. Written 
jointly by Lt. Gen. G. C. Thomas, Rear 
Adm. A. A. Ageton and Col. R. D. Heinl, 
Jr., this first work of its kind provides a 
mine of useful information for all officers 
and officer candidates. For junior and 
senior alike, it is fully as much a book for 
Reserve officers as for Regulars. 

Discount Price $5.75 
2. 1958 BOUND VOLUME. All twelve 
issues of Leatherneck for 1958 handsomely 
bound for permanent retention. A book 
that will enhance your hbrary shelf. Each 
volume is $10.00. Available with your 
name imprinted on the cover in gold let- 
ters. Name imprint $1.50 extra (submit 
the name you wish stamped on the cover 
plainly printed.) 
3. RECKLESS, PRIDE OF THE MARINES 
by Andrew Geer. The true story of the 
gallant horse who braved gunfire to bring 
ammunition to the Marines on the Korean 
front, written by the author of The New 
Breed. 

Discount Price $3.00 
4. “—AND A FEW MARINES"'—Written 
and illustrated by Col. John W. Thoma- 
son, Jr. Here are stories of Marines 
written by a man who was a Marine and 
knew what he was writing about. 

Discount Price $5.00 
5. HEROES, U. S. MARINE CORPS. A 
comprebensive volume of 621 pages con- 
taining photographs of current and obso- 
lete medals and decorations, and a com- 
plete list of all Marine Corps winners of 
the Medal of Honor, Navy Cross, and 
Silver Star, since the Civil War. 

Price $10.00 
6. MARINE CORPS DRILL MANUAL. 
Just published, this easy to carry pocket- 
sized manual contains all the drill and 
ceremonial procedures for the new 13-man 
squad drill. 
Price $1.00 
7. THIS IS WAR! A photo-narrative of 
the Marines in Korea, authored by Life 
photographer David Douglas Duncan. The 
majority of these action photos are pub 
lished for the first time in this book. 
Special Price—$2.00 

8. MARINE CORPS WIFE by Sally 
Jerome and Nancy Brinton Shea. This 
comprehensive handbook tells all the Ma- 
rine Corps wife needs to know about the 
customs of the Service and the manage- 
ment of a Marine Corps household. 

Discount Price $3.00 
9. BAA BAA BLACK SHEEP. By Col. 
Gregory Pappy” Boyington. Marine 


flyer and one of the most controversial 
personalities of World War II. ‘‘Pappy” 


tells his own story in this tale of an un- 
predictable Marine flyer. 
Discount Price $4.00 


10. LAUGHTER IN HELL by Stephen 
Marek. How American Marines. soldiers 
and sailors survived the rigors and priva- 
tions of Japanese prison camps is told 
with grim humor and startling truth. 
Discount Price $4.25 


11. GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES. The 
new sixth edition of the popular Marine 
reference manual is now available 

Price $1.50 


12. 8-MAN DRILL. Twenty-three pages 
of illustrated instruction for recently 
adopted drill at squad and platoon level. 
Included free with each Guidebook pur- 
chased in the future. Price if ordered 
separately— 
Hard Paper Cover $ .50 
Without Cover $ .40 
13. THE MAGNIFICENT BASTARDS by 
Lucy H. Crockett. A rugged novel of 
Marine Raiders caught in the intrigues 
and devastation of war in the South 
Pacific. Discount Price $3.00 
14. ONE WAS A MARINE. By Major 
Doyle A. New. Written as the author 
moved about the Corps’ various stations 
during the years from 1930 until World 
War II. 
Discount Price $3.00 
15. TOMORROW TO LIVE by William 
Herber. Cited as the best novel about the 
Corps since publication of “Battle Cry.” 
Discount Price $3.50 


discount prices. 





16. THE CHOSIN RESERVOIR CAM- 
PAIGN. The official report of a grim 
campaign compiled by the _ Historical 
Branch, HQMC. Discount Price $2.50 


MARINE CORPS MONOGRAPHS 


These 8 illustrated monographs cover 
various Marine Corps amphibious opera 
tions during WWII. They have been pre 
pared by the Historical Branch, HQMC. 


Discount 
Price 

17. Central Solomons ......... $2.95 

18. Guadalcanal ............. $4.30 

WD. GRIN 666 saccess Signer nears $3.85 

AO WNSNONS oss 6c s nacceew's $2.95 

Ai. iNew BElIGIN: << cca. ceccescs $3.85 

Ff Mm =| OR rr a $4.95 

Be. TU i ris asso wie oraranets $1.60 
24. Marine Aviation in 

the Philippines ...... epesics eno 


MODERN JUDO 
A professional course in the art of 
jujitsu, written by the vice-chairman of 
the National AAU Judo committee, in 
three volumes and fully illustrated. 
25. Volume 1: Basic Fundamental Tech- 
niques. 
Discount Price $4.25 
26. Volume 2: Advanced Technique for 
the Judo Expert. 
Discount Price $4.25 
27. Volume 3: The Complete 40 Gokyo 
Techniques. 
Discount Price $4.25 
28. Complete Three Volume Set. 
Discount Price $12.00 


= The LEATHERNECK Bookshop can obtain any book in print for you. 
If your favorite book is not listed on this page, write for service offering 





LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 
P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


| 2 3 4 5 6 


Send the book(s) immediately to: 
NAME (please print) 
ADDRESS (please print) 





. 
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Circle the number(s) of book(s) desired. AMOUNT ENCLOSED §........... 


17 18 i9 20 2t 22 23-24 


CITY DOME Tc. nani STATE 
LEATHERNECK will pay the postage on all orders. 


BILL ME LATER [J 


9 10 I 12 13 14 «15 16 
25 26 27+ 28 
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Have a real cigarette — 


Nobody beats Camel to the draw for rich tobacco flavor and easygoing mildness. 
“My kind of cigarette—no fads or fancy stuff,” says “Lawman” star John Russell. 
Co-star Peter Brown goes along: “Tastes good, smokes mild.” Today more people 
smoke Camels than any other brand. The best tobacco makes the best smoke. 


J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
Winston-Salem, N, C, 











